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HE economic situation to-day is dominated by the fact 

that, during the twentieth century, the general public 

policy of the world has been prejudicial to wealth. And 
this is true whether we define wealth in the large and noble 
sense of Ruskin: ‘‘ There is no wealth but life’; or whether 
we understand the term in its ordinary acceptation. If our mean- 
ing be the Ruskinian one, then we have to realise that, accord- 
ing to the researches of the League of Nations, the budgetary 
expenditure of the leading States of Christendom, not to men- 
tion others, consists, to the extent of some 70 per cent., of pay- 
ments for past wars and for wars to come. Or again, let us 
recall the statement made, as recently as 1930, by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer : ‘‘ Every one of the Great Powers 
of the World, except Germany, who has been compulsorily dis- 
armed, is spending much more on armaments than it spent before 
the Great War. The nations of Europe are spending annually 
on armaments £520 millions. The world expenditure on this 
purpose is £900 millions: of which 60 per cent. is expended by 
European countries, about 20 per cent. by the United States, and 
20 per cent. by the rest of the world.’’ So, if wealth be life, 
it is in sore peril. 

If, on the other hand, we define wealth not as Ruskin did, but 
in its commoner meaning, even so, the same reflection holds 
good. During these last few years, very specially, wealth has 
had to undergo a furious attack of Governmental measures aimed 
at it from every country in the world. A bombardment of tariffs, 
restrictions, priorities, controls, licences, prohibitions, prefer- 
ences, price fixations, contingents, monopolies, anti-dumping 
measures, embargoes, moratoria, exchange vetoes, stand-still 
arrangements, inflations, deflations and deficits, has smitten 
wealth so forcibly that, in the last few years, the international 
commerce of the world, already so seriously disorganised by the 
World War, has been more than halved. What is the true cause 
of this extraordinary attempt at commercial suicide? Has “ the 
Economic Man ”’ turned felo de se? By some strange irony, we 
may remark that the root cause of this apparently insane conduct 
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is not economic, but ethical, and has sprung not from madness, 
but from morality. 

The fundamental explanation of all this is that, during about 
a century and a half prior to 1914, humanity has been acting 
in a way never known before. Under the impulse of a perfectly 
righteous morality, if it had been more restrained, genus homo 
multiplied itself during that period beyond all precedent. Philo- 
progenitive to a degree, the race doubled its numbers during the 
nineteenth century, expanding to more than 1,700 million per- 
sons. Add to this that, prior to the Great War, the population 
of the world was still increasing at such a prodigious rate as to 
double itself in another sixty years. To look only at England 
and Wales, whereas, during the seven centuries subsequent to 
the Norman Conquest, our numbers had advanced very slowly, 
from 1750 to 1914 they increased by six times. This stupendous 
pullulation of peoples carried with it some serious dangers. 
These, however, might possibly have been avoided but for one 
unfortunate circumstance. This circumstance was that, whereas, 
in antiquity and in medizval times, the most competent states- 
men and rulers entertained a just conception of the final end of 
public policy, this conception was repudiated and reversed by 
our modern authorities during the last 400 years. For, while 
the former aimed at a world in political unity, and laboured 
for that mighty ideal not without acceptance, the statesmen of 
the last four centuries have busied themselves, with extra- 
ordinary but erroneous energy, in favour of the precisely 
opposite plan, that is, with the establishment of a whole swarm 
of separate and rival nations, a policy which has found its most 
recent and extreme expression in the “ self-determination ’’ of 
the Versailles Conference. 

The consequence is that we moderns live either in the glare of 
perpetual wars or in the devastated areas left in the track of 
wars, with the final result that Christendom to-day, not to speak 
of the world at large, bids fair to be ruined by its own passions. 
By a peculiar mischance it was into a world thus disorganised 
into nations and thus wracked by the fire and brimstone of 
immemorial hatreds that there stepped the innumerable heirs and 
heiresses of the Industrial Revolution. They imbibed the fevers 
of nationality as inevitably as the air around them. Blood 
pressure rose. ‘The final explosion occurred. For the rulers 
of men had lost control of humanity, and humanity had lost 
control of itself. So that, in sum, the ultimate author of the 
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Great War, with its following sea of troubles, was not so much 
the Kaiser of Germany, or the Emperor of Austria, or the Czar 
of Russia, as a certain sedate and discreet bourgeois—Pater- 
familias. 

Nevertheless, so far from giving way to despair or cynicism, 
we may even prophecy as economists that man will presently 
regain control of his own fortunes. For in an unostentatious 
manner a great economic process has been in action since the 
closing period of the nineteenth century, which will tell 
eventually in favour of human harmony and progress. In plain 
terms, our birth rate which for some centuries was about 35°5 
per 1,000 has been experiencing a rapid fall. It is nowadays 
about 17 per 1,000, a fall of 51 per cent. in comparatively a 
few years’ space. And so with other peoples. Therefore we may 
venture to hope that the time is coming when man, already the 
master of nature, will be the master of mankind too. 

This, however, is not all. There is a more immediate ground 
for economic optimism. However much wealth is being 
threatened by war expenditure and dislocated by impediments 
to its distribution, its creation has not, so far, been stopped. 
It is true that at the close of the War the major preoccupation 
of the Supreme Economic Council in r919 was that production 
would fail in future to meet the necessities of mankind. America 
was summoned in aid, and performed a work of human salvage 
with a success for ever to be associated with the name of Herbert 
Hoover. There was, indeed, a widespread shortage of important 
food-stuffs and raw materials. Yet already by 1925 all this defi- 
ciency was righted. To compare 1925 with 1913, there was an 
increase in world population during that period of about 5 pet 
cent. But there was a simultaneous increase in the production 
of food-stuffs of 10 per cent., and in the production of raw 
materials of 25 per cent. And from 1925 to 1929 this accelera- 
tion proceeded on the same lines, largely owing in the latter case 
to the recovery of Europe, as distinguished from the other conti- 
nents, during those years. ‘The evident conclusion to be drawn 
from these considerations is that, though the wealth of the 
world is in grave peril, partly from wars to blot it out and partly 
from walls to block it, it is still, or was until very recently, in 
full force of unconquered productivity. 

There is yet another ground for optimism. The innumerable 
restrictions on the interchange of wealth already mentioned 
apply to the imports of each nation. Hach nation, while adverse 
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to its own import trade, is very desirous of fostering its exports. 
The reason of this appears to be the idea that exports by them- 
selves will furnish employment to the citizens, and also the 
correct and honourable view that the nation’s debts can only be 
paid in that way. For the system of international finance has 
been to divide the world into two sections : the rich nations have 
lent the poorer ones money for their wars and for the develop- 
ment of their wealth. For the repayments thus involved exports 
must be continued. Hence, with the continued existence of 
exports, it is impossible to destroy international trade. For, in 
sum, the expatriated exports of the world find a home, even 
though a dog’s home, somewhere. It is true that it is rather 
international dumping than international trade which is now in 
vogue. It is true also that prices tumble and fluctuate wildly 
in this chaotic process. Nevertheless, at long last the exchanges 
of the world do continue, for the time and somehow. Since, then, 
for these reasons wealth still has a future, let us have by all 
means a World Economic Conference. 

The summons of a World Economic Conference was first 
mooted by the Lausanne Conference, which met on June 16th, 
1932, and came to an agreement on July oth. In its final 
Instrument, No. V, the Conference invited the League of Nations 
to convoke a Conference on Monetary and Economic Questions, 
in order to concert ‘‘ The measures necessary to solve the other 
economic and financial difficulties which are responsible for, 
and may prolong, the world crisis.’? Notice, from the use 
of the words ‘the other,’’ that the Lausanne Conference 
assumed that it had settled the question of Reparations and 
War Debts. Representatives from the chief nations of the 
League, from the United States, and from the League itself, 
were to form a Preparatory Committee, which Committee in 
its turn was to deal partly with economic and partly with 
financial questions. In estimating what such a Conference can 
accomplish, it is as well to recall the disastrous failure of the 
World Economic Conference of 1927. It was attended at 
Geneva by the representatives of no less than fifty nations, and 
its Final Report was unanimously approved. In announcing 
it to the world the President of the Conference hailed the attain- 
ment of “‘a real and permanent result: it goes far beyond the 
hopes which were cherished when you began your labours.’’ 
The President added that the Conference ‘“‘ marked the begin- 
ning of a new era,’’ as all Conferences, and even some Com- 
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mittees, do. he Report declared that ‘‘ the time has come to 
put an end to the increases in tariffs and to move in the opposite 
direction.”” It only remained for the delegates to disperse in 
order to “disseminate and secure the triumph of the truths 
which we have formally proclaimed.’ In dissolving, the 
Conference set up an Economic Consultative Committee, which 
- its first meeting in 1928 was able hardily to report that 

the effect of the Conference has already substantially checked 
the upward movement of tarifis which was already in full swing 
in May 1927.’ Let us draw a veil on these sad illusions, which 
were finally dispersed by the Hawley-Smoot tariff of the United 
States. 

There are six main measures which, if accomplished, would 
restore the economic prosperity of the world: (1) Disarmament, 
(2) Abolition of war debts, (3) Abolition of trade restrictions, 
(4) Stabilisation of currencies, (5) Balancing of budgets by 
individual nations, and (6) Co-ordination by individual enter- 
prise of products internationally used. In spite of the order 
in which these are named they are all essentially inter- 
connected ; without disarmament measures war debts will not 
readily be disposed of; while war debts, in their turn, entail 
trade restrictions, and the latter fundamentally invalidate 
monetary stability. Finally, monetary stability cannot be 
attained without the balancing of budgets, and the co-ordination 
of production is not worth achieving if extravagant budgets 
annihilate the profits of industry. However that may be, the dis- 
armament problem is not a matter for this Economic 
Conference, for the reason that, throughout 1932, a separate 
Disarmament Conference has been in session. Next, war 
debts also are presumably outside the scope of the Economic 
Conference, however vitally they concern the economics of the 
world. Further, the balancing of budgets and the co-ordination 
of production are not strictly relevant to the work of the 
Conference. Therefore, its proper scope should be confined to 
the existing trade restrictions which throttle international com- 
merce, and to the stabilisation of currencies. 

As regards the existing trade restrictions, leaving tariffs 
aside for the moment, their undue growth is to be accounted 
for as follows. Prior to the War the international investment 
policy of the world was mainly led by Great Britain and was 
principally devoted very wisely to constructive purposes. — Since 
the War, Britain having fallen out of the picture, the invest- 
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ment policy of the world has been wild and chaotic, being partly 
devoted to shoring up bankrupt debtor nations and partly to 
gambling in the form of short-term money. This has happened 
because Europe, after the War, was hugely indebted to the 
United States, and for some years nothing was done to collect 
these debts. Then impossible arrangements were made. In 
order to pay, Europe borrowed hugely from the United States. 
But in 1929 the latter abruptly stopped lending, and the world 
has been in collapse ever since. As the British Note of 
December ist, 1932, says of the year 1929: ‘‘ The lenders who 
had for five years so liberally poured their capital into Conti- 
nental Europe withdrew such funds as were immediately 
recoverable. Since then the world has been living under the 
stress of repeated shocks—in all’ directions there are signs of 
the paralysis of trade, and the threat of bankruptcy and a 
financial collapse.’? In its second Annual Report the Bank for 
International Settlements speaks of the urgent necessity for 
“reducing the quantity of short-term credit in the inter- 
national market or its transformation into more permanent 
capital’; while the Macmillan Report of 1931 expressed the 
hope that it would be under the egis of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements that this problem would be taken in hand. 
Here, then, is work for the Economic Conference. In a word, 
since the trade of the world is being wrecked by extravagant 
trade restrictions, and since the cause of these is the world’s 
erratic investment policy, it is this latter to which international 
co-operation should be directed. 

As regards the abolition of the other branch of trade restric- 
tions, tariffs, this involves the difficulty that they are all the 
rage everywhere, that they supply funds to budgets, and that 
Great Britain, the former free trade leader, has reversed her 
policy. The Conference of 1933, therefore, unlike that of 1927, 
must act within limits. The practical policy here must be to 
institute the plan of regional low-tariff arrangements. ‘To do 
this brings us up at once against the problem of the most- 
favoured-nation Clause; for if a nation makes such regional 
arrangements, under the operation of the most-favoured-nation 
Clause it must extend the benefits thus secured to the other 
nations outside the regional arrangements with which it has 
commercial treaties embodying the most-favoured-nation Clause. 
In these circumstances it has been proposed to denounce such 
treaties in order to clear the way for regional arrangements. 
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This, however, must be considered too drastic a plan, and, by 
the way, hardly suitable for Great Britain which, hitherto, 
either by treaty, by domestic law, or by customary practice has 
enjoyed the benefit of the Clause in almost all important 
markets. This is not to say that we are not injured by rising 
tariffs. And besides, the modern practice of minutely sub- 
divided tariff headings hurts us, as it does the rest of the world. 
It is true that under the Ottawa Agreement we ourselves have 
ignored the most-favoured-nation Clause, acting on the theory 
that the Empire is a unity, and over-riding the fact that at 
Geneva the component parts of the Empire have the status of 
separate nations. Still, when all is said, our present policy 
appears to be not to abandon this Clause. 

To solve this problem, Sir Arthur Salter has proposed the 
following principles for consideration : 

Firstly, the object of the scheme should be to promote freer 
trade, the progressive removal of barriers, and equal opportunity 
for all. Next, the negotiating States should not increase tariffs 
against each other or non-participating States, unless the latter 
raise their tariffs. ‘Thirdly, the more equal tariff levels should 
be progressively arrived at; and within the group there should 
be the most complete and unrestricted application of the most- 
favoured-nation Clause, based upon a standard classification. 
Lastly, the association should be open on equal terms to all 
countries; while those who do not enter the association, but 
whose tariffs are as low as the lowest in the association, should 
be given the advantage of the lower duties without themselves 
being under any obligation to impose higher tariffs against 
outside countries. 

As regards the monetary problem before the Conference, the 
point of view of the British Government was officially stated, 
on December 2ist last, to be as follows. Our task, in conjunc- 
tion with the other Powers, ‘‘ would obviously be to devise some 
satisfactory standard of international exchange.’ The Govern- 
ment “‘ has not ruled out the possibility of a return to gold.” 
Further, ‘‘ everyone wanted a rise in the wholesale price of 
commodities, and then to keep them on a stable level, but it 
would only be as a result of an agreement reached at an Inter- 
national Conference that they could reach a standard which 
would keep the exchange firm.’’ In all this the political crux 
is threefold: if you can raise prices by international monetary 
action, to what point are you to raise them in order to please 
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the world, and, further, how can you bind the whole world 
to abstain thenceforth from doing anything more than keeping 
“the exchange firm,’’ and maintaining wholesale prices ‘ on 
a stable level ’?? The monetary merges rapidly into the political 
question. 

As regards the metallic basis of the suggested international 
standard of value, some months ago it might have been supposed 
that gold had been proved to be a failure in this respect. Thus 
Professor Gustav Cassel wrote : ‘“‘ Ever since the War a growing 
scarcity of gold has threatened the world, with the consequence 
of the continued lowering of commodity prices.’’ Since then, 
however, the battle has gone the other way. ‘The Gold Delega- 
tion appointed by the Financial Committee of the League of 
Nations has dealt exhaustively. with the statistical data of the 
world’s gold stock, the supply of new gold, and its distribution. 
The Delegation in its Report of May 1932 records its opinion 
that ‘‘ The world total gold stock of monetary gold, apart from 
any consideration as to its distribution among different 
countries, has at all times in recent years been adequate to 
support the credit structure legitimately required by world trade, 
and that the rapid decline in prices which began in 1929 cannot 
be attributed to any deficiency in the gold supply considered 
in this sense.’”’? In other words, gold is still a good horse to 
ride but has been grievously mishandled. For instance, about 
three-quarters of the world’s gold stocks are in the U.S.A. and 
France. ‘To remedy such maladjustment rules would have to 
be drawn up and administered, let us suggest, by the Bank, 
of International Settlements in its character of the Central 
Bank of the Central Banks. 

Such rules should aim at correcting any fall of prices due 
to gold scarcity by means of an agreement whereby the countries 
with a gold surplus should agree to use it more liberally as a 
basis of credit, or, failing that, such surplus gold could be lent 
to the Bank of International Settlements. The latter could 
itself relend it to the nations short of gold, or could even, I 
imagine, utilise it itself as the basis for issuing its own inter- 
national currency. If, in spite of all this, gold were too scarce 
and still forced down prices, the united banks of the world 
could be induced simultaneously to de-value their gold currency, 
that is, could design and proclaim a simultaneous and equal 
percentage reduction in the gold content of the standard of each 
country. This would be tantamount to providing that the stock 
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of gold available for the current transactions of the world was 
increased by that percentage. 

It should, however, be realised that the dominion and sway 
of gold is always fluctuating and has recently receded fast. 
After the War inconvertible paper currencies were all the vogue. 
Then from 1925 onwards no less than twenty countries rushed 
on to the Gold Standard. Since 1930 about the same number 
have rushed off, with the result that the sterling standard is now 
pre-eminent in these latter cases. Failing a generally accepted 
Gold Standard, an agreement will have to be reached between 
the sterling and the Gold Standard countries, not to mention 
any others, as the next best means of attaining better prices 
followed by price stability. 

Lastly, if the World Economic Conference fail to tackle trade 
restrictions and the monetary problem, we may expect that it 
will follow the example of the World Economic Conference 
of 1927, with, let us hope, more fortunate results. That Con- 
ference, in dying, bequeathed to the world an Economic Con- 
sultative Committee. The world did not show itself grateful 
for that legacy. Let us be optimistic enough to anticipate that 
the world will be more grateful if the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1933 bequeaths to mankind a World Economic 
Council. 

GEORGE PEEL. 


FRANCE: POLITICAL, FINANCIAL, AND 
DIPLOMATIC. 
ne French political situation, though frequently mis- 


understood, can be simply explained in terms similar to 

those I used on the morrow of the 1932 elections. No 
effective government is possible that does not admit the 
Moderates ; but the Radicals still prefer, as in 1924, to rely on 
the aid of the scornful Socialists. The Socialists, enjoying their 
position immensely, promised practically nothing to the Radicals, 
but compelled the Radicals to do their bidding, at least nega- 
tively. This means that none of the thorough-going reforms 
which are badly needed, especially in finances, can be carried 
out; and as the Government can be overthrown whenever 
Moderates and Socialists are tired of it, or whenever they think 
it would be interesting to have a change, it seems likely that 
there will be a succession of comparatively impotent cabinets. 
Finally, as in 1926, it will be realised that the choice is between 
confusion and collapse, on the one hand, and what is called a 
government of union, or concentration, on the other. At that 
time it will be necessary to find a man who will command 
the respect of Radicals and Moderates alike—a man who is, 
in some sense, above party. Formerly M. Poincaré admirably 
filled that role. It is not yet apparent who can impose his 
authority, and who can reconcile the two sections of the bour- 
geois deputies. Political prophets are already pronouncing the 
name of M. Gaston Doumergue, the ex-President; but the 
time is not ripe, and history does not repeat itself in detail, 
and M. Doumergue is unwilling to be drawn from his retire- 
ment. 

The only alternative to this solution of the political problem 
—for the governments of equivocation, headed by M. Herriot 
and M. Paul-Boncour, were rightly or wrongly regarded as little 
more than stop-gaps—is a real co-operation of Radicals and 
Socialists. If they could work together on a genuine programme 
they could almost ignore the Centre groups, though some sup- 
port from the Centre groups would undoubtedly be forthcoming. 
But even were this possible in the Chamber, it would scarcely 
be practicable in the Senate, and it must always be remembered 
that the Senate, too, has power of life or death over Ministries, 
though it prefers to be long-suffering and to affect tolerance. It 
is, however, quite unnecessary to complicate the explanation 
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with any prolonged reference to the Senate. In the Chamber 
itself lies the chief difficulty. If times were normal, Radicals 
and Socialists could probably get along together in a spirit 
of opportunism, though their conceptions are fundamentally 
different. Times are unquestionably not normal. Things must 
be done that the Radicals would wish done in one way and the 
Socialists done in another. Possibly some sort of Cartel des 
Gauches will yet be formed, and it is even not altogether im- 
possible that we shall see Socialist participation in a Left 
government. But nobody would give such a government a long 
lease of life. It would break to pieces on the financial rocks 
if it did not split asunder on foreign policy. 

We may recall the motion voted by the Socialists when the 
Herriot cabinet was constituted. The minimum they required 
for their participation in power was as follows: a massive reduc- 
tion of military expenditure to the level of the credits of 1928; 
interdiction of the traffic in arms and the immediate control and 
nationalisation of private enterprises engaged in the manufac- 
ture of arms; the control of banks; the organisation of a single 
nationalised system of railways and the establishment of a 
National Office of Transports ; the creation of a system of assur- 
ance against unemployment and agricultural fluctuations; the 
return to the nation of the private monopoly of assurances; the 
application of a forty-hour working week without reduction of 
wages ; and, perhaps most important, since most of these matters 
could be applied gradually, and the application could be aban- 
doned before it had proceeded far, the Socialists demanded that 
the budget, which is a matter of instant and vital concern, 
should be balanced by other measures than the reduction of 
social expenditure, of agricultural or educational credits, of 
salaries of officials or workers, of pensions and other alloca- 
tions to the victims of the war or to former combatants. Now it 
is obvious that unless the Radicals change the whole basis of 
their political action, they can hardly provide a responsible 
Prime Minister who will promise all these desiderata of the 
Socialists, or, at any rate, if such a Prime Minister were found, 
he would soon be faced with a revolt of the Radical troops. 
There are indeed Moderate politicians who think that it would 
be better to have a Cartel Government at once, in order to pre- 
cipitate the Radical revolt. This politique du pire— Let the 
worst come, so that we shall get over it quickly ””__is clearly, 
from the orthodox political standpoint, highly dangerous. 
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Before the worst has come, before it is got over, there may be > 
financial and economic disaster. 

Neither M. Herriot nor M. Paul-Boncour (though M. Paul- 
Boncour was, until recently, himself a member of the Socialist 
Party) could agree to such a programme. It is not unthinkable 
that the Socialists might modify it in certain circumstances ; 
and it is well known that there are leading Socialists who rebel 
against what they consider to be the excessively doctrinaire 
character of their chief, M. Léon Blum, and who would be pre- 
pared to sacrifice a number of points for the sake of Ministerial 
posts. Against the participationists are the rank-and-file of the 
party who could not hope for Ministerial prizes by way of com- 
pensation for the compromising of their party. There is no 
doubt that from a party view-point M. Blum is right to remain 
in opposition. Electorally that is a sound position. On other 
grounds, intellectual, political, and personal, there is much fun 
in keeping the Radicals in a state of dependence on votes which 
must be wooed, and which can be refused if the proper price is 
not paid, or if the Socialists on general principles choose to 
remind the Radicals that they exist merely on sufferance. 

It may well be asked why the Radicals, rather than endure - 
the Socialist tyranny, do not escape from the playful paws of 
M. Blum, with whom they are in disagreement, by flinging 
themselves into the arms of the Moderates, with whom they are 
to all intents and purposes in agreement. The reason is partly 
political and partly mystical. There are sound electoral con- 
siderations which bind the Radicals to a vague bargain with the 
Socialists, even at the expense of good government. But chiefly 
there has declared itself in France (and I write this without any 
political prejudices) the mystical malady which M. Albert 
Thibaudet has cleverly called sinistrisme. The word must not 
be understood in its catastrophic sense. It is simply a play on 
the Latin word for Left. Camille Pelletan indeed declared many 
years ago that there were “‘no enemies on the Left’’; but since 
then the verbal attraction of the Left has become more intense. 
In the vocabulary of the French deputy there is no word more 
important than that of Left. ‘‘ Some mental acrobacy,’? writes 
Albert Thibaudet in Les Idées Politiques de la France, “ is 
required to understand that the group which is at the right of 
the Radicals cannot call itself otherwise than Left Radical. 
The term of Left even disappears on the left of the 
Radicals, so that the true Parliamentary Left begins at the 
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exact limit where, in order to persuade the elector that one is 
on the Left, it becomes unnecessary to employ the expression. 
There is indeed no Radical group, but only a group which calls 
itself Radical-Socialist, to the right of the Socialist group and 
the Independent Socialists. We call Radical-Socialist a deputy 
who is less radically Socialist than a simple Socialist.’? And 
soon. Everybody is on the Left, and those who are most on the 
Right are those who most use the label of the Left, and those 
who are least Radical, and not at all Socialist in any proper 
sense of the word, are those who call themselves Radical- 
Socialists. ‘‘ The Radicals, champions of property,’’ writes 
Emile Buré, ‘‘ became, after the Dreyfusian revolution, the 
allies of the Socialists who combat them.’’ Unless one has really 
appreciated this phenomenon of sinistrisme, it is impossible to 
understand the curious evolution of French politics which causes 
successive governments to surrender positions they have decided 
to defend. 

M. Herriot, finding himself without a real majority on the 
Socialist side, in moments of crisis was therefore compelled to 
turn repeatedly to the Moderates for support. ‘The implicit 
argument was that if the Moderates voted with the Socialists 
against the Government, they would plunge the country into 
a political adventure whose issue could not be foreseen. If the 
Prime Minister took a stand against the Socialists, then the 
patriotic duty of the Moderates was to support him. This situa- 
tion occurred several times, and it must often occur. Whenever 
serious and disagreeable decisions either financial or social or 
diplomatic are to be taken, on which the Socialists without 
responsibility take the popular side against the Government, the 
Moderates are expected to take the unpopular side with the 
Government and save it from defeat. Then the Government, 
the crisis past, can renew its association with the Socialists, 
and leave the Moderates with all the discredit of the operation. 
This is how the famous majorité de rechange works. Naturally 
it cannot work very long, for the Moderates feel that they are 
being conveniently made use of as political dupes. If their help 
is wanted against the Socialists, then the political bargain must 
be as between them and the Radicals. As I write, this bargain 
has not yet been made, and it may not be made for some time ; 
but in the end (as in 1926) it seems inevitable. 

It seems inevitable because, without it, it is hard to see how 
‘the budget can be soundly constructed. It is almost incredible, 
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but it is nevertheless true, that no budget was presented to the 
Chamber before the end of the financial year. Frequently the 
budget has not been passed before the end of the financial year, 
and a series of monthly credits have had to be voted in order that 
the ordinary services can be carried on. But it is one thing for the 
debates to be prolonged beyond the end of the year, and quite an- 
other for the debates to be postponed beyond the end of the year. 
When M. Paul-Boncour took office, his Finance Minister, 
M. Chéron, had to recast the project which was to be presented 
in January, but which should have been disposed of before 
December 31st. The case is the more extraordinary because 
M. Herriot was deeply conscious of the financial mistakes of the 
last Parliament which was dominated by the Radicals and the 
Socialists, and had determined that there should not again be 
unregulated finances and monetary inflation. He had taken 
M. Germain-Martin, who had a reputation as a financial autho- 
rity rather than as a politician, as his principal assistant; and 
M. Germain-Martin, and M. Palmade, had declared that their 
first task was to wipe out the deficit. If they were not allowed 
to have their way, they would resign. In fact they put through 
a conversion scheme, which reduced the resources of rentiers ; 
and thus increased their obligation to insist on equal sacrifices 
on the part of other members of the community. Unhappily 
they were unable to carry out their promises, and they did not 
resign. ‘The fault, it may properly be urged, was not theirs. 
It is admitted that the tax-payer is sufficiently burdened—it 
is estimated that 30 per cent. of the income of the French is 
paid in taxes of one sort or another to the State or the local 
authorities. The budget has gone up from 5,000,000,000 francs 
in 1913 to nearly 55,000,000,000 francs in the present year; and 
if one counts other charges, of the départements, of the com- 


munes, and of the offices, the total sum demanded from the 


public is said to be in the neighbourhood of 88,000,000,000 
francs. Demagogic spending in France, as in all countries, has 
grown by leaps and bounds, and in the past few years the burden 
has been immensely augmented. In these hard times it is plainly 
seen that a halt must be called. But there is Parliamentary 
opposition to every tentative proposal of economy. On the 
contrary Parliament is always ready to vote credits. When 
M. Chéron left office a few years ago he had accumulated a nice 
nest-egg of 19,000,000,000 francs; when he returned it had all 
been spent and the Treasury was nearly dry. When it was 
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suggested that the salaries of functionaries should be cut, there 
was resentment in the ranks of functionaries which is alleged 
to be at least partly responsible for the sudden evocation of fiscal 
“scandals ’’; and the deputies rallied to their defence. The 
deadlock was deplorable. 

At the end of the year the newspapers published figures show- 
ing a budgetary deficit of 17,000,000,000 francs. The railway 
deficit was put at 10,000,000,000 francs. The trade deficit was 
equally high. Short-term loans since May (I quote from La 
Production Francaise) amount to 9,000,000,000 francs. As soon 
as M. Chéron took over, he was obliged to ask not only for 
a douziéme provisoire, but also for permission to issue 
5,000,000,000 francs of Treasury bonds. ‘These figures hardly 
call for comment. It is obvious that although the position of 
France with her great gold reserves is still remarkably strong, 
the financial problem has again become acute ; and that if govern- 
ment were ill-advised enough to continue to make no real effort, 
there would ultimately be produced the same results which, after 
a period of governmental and monetary instability, demanded the 
urgent intervention of M. Poincaré in 1926. 

There is, of course, not the slightest need for alarm on condi- 
tion that the facts are faced. There need be alarm only in the 
event of a policy of drift. The trouble lies in the political 
composition of the Chamber. Is it prepared to act in time? 
Can a solid majority be found before it is too late—a majority 
which will take the necessary steps, despite interested opposition 
and political agitation? These are questions of vital importance ; 
and although I am well aware that British readers would prefer 
that I should devote my space to a discussion of the French 
attitude towards international affairs, it will surely be appre- 
ciated that the financial problem is likely to have considerable 
influence on foreign problems. It is, from the European stand- 
- point, extremely desirable that there should be no new complica- 
tions due to political and financial perturbations in France. 
Therefore it is necessary to give special attention to these 
internal matters, which must condition external matters. 

It has been pointed out by French writers that the franc 
shows signs of weakening, even in relation to the mark, and 
that it may become profitable to purchase gold for payments 
abroad. Former speeches of M. Chéron have been quoted. In 
March 1931 he reminded the Senate that “ the security of our 
finances, the budgetary equilibrium, the regular amortisation of 
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the debt, are foundations of public confidence and the credit of 
the State’; and he denounced all coalitions against the Trea- 
sury. In this connection he condemned such associations as 
would displace the sovereignty of the elected representatives ; 
and his words have been contrasted with some ambiguous phrases 
of M. Paul-Boncour who, speaking of the need of restoring 
the authority of the State, seemed to envisage the consultation 
and co-operation of syndicates. ‘‘ The root of the evil,’’ he said 
in March 1932, ‘‘is demagogy. It has assumed such proportions 
in our country that it may become impossible to manage public 
finances.”’ 

It will be seen that, holding these views, his position in the 
Cabinet required exceptional firmness. He began, in agreement 
with the Prime Minister, by a decision to prevent the further 
recruitment of officials, and by another decision to prevent the 
introduction of Ministerial Bills which will increase expenditure 
without the express authorisation of the Finance Minister. It 
has happened that the Ministers themselves, envisaging their 
problems from a departmental point of view, have neglected the 
general effect of their proposals. M. Paul-Boncour has had the 
merit of reminding the Ministers, as M. Clemenceau and 
M. Poincaré reminded them, that the authority of the Prime 
Minister, and for this purpose of the Finance Minister, must be 
superior to that of their collaborators. This is an excellent 
start, and it is to be trusted that the method will be pursued by 
them or by their successors. What France has need of is a 
Parliamentary chief who will govern with real authority; and 
everywhere there is a significant insistence on such authority. 

All this does not mean that the French are likely to be less 
interested in the conduct of foreign affairs. Never have they 
been more conscious of the difficulties and dangers and of the 
necessity of new tactics. Many observers profess to find a 
“change of heart?’ in France in respect of the questions which 
are of world-wide importance. I am disposed to agree with 
them, but reservations must be made. With regard to debts, 
it is apparent that France took, despite the eloquent pleading 
of M. Herriot, the only logical decision—namely, that the 
accords of Lausanne, following the Hoover moratorium and the 
advice and implicit promises of American personages, have 
entirely altered European liabilities, and that a solution of the 
debts problem can only be reached after, if not by, a unilateral 
declaration that international payments which bear no relation 
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to commercial possibilities must cease. The mistake of the 
French—which was equally the mistake of the British—was to 
wait until a payment was specifically due. It was at Lausanne 
that the announcement should have been made, and would have 
been made had there not been the usual desire to spare the feel- 
ings of the United States, and to temporise until the latest 
possible moment. Let us think what Lausanne meant. It did 
not mean that the French had suddenly and spontaneously 
changed their minds about reparations. It meant simply that 
Germany had bluntly and irrevocably announced that it would 
not pay; and that Germany’s creditors, unable to discover any 
means of making Germany pay, and weary of the whole useless 
dispute, wisely saved their faces by acquiescing in an “‘ arrange- 
ment.’’? Even that ‘‘ arrangement ’”’ contained elements of 
fiction ; but its broad effect was simply to register the German 
decision. That was the time, with a wealth of argument which 
need not here be repeated, and while the American échéance was 
yet remote, to follow the German precedent. There would have 
been months of discussion before the date of payment arrived, 
but it would have been discussion less embittered than that 
which is in any event inevitable in the course of this year. The 
instinct of the French Parliament was, then, right; but the 
governmental method was wrong. M. Herriot, who is unques- 
tionably at the present time, in or out of office, the most 
important political figure in France, volubly deplores the 
Parliamentary vote; but it is inconceivable how the French 
Parliament can reverse its decision and resume payments on 
behalf of debts when all prospect of payments on behalf of 
reparations has disappeared. 

Not dissimilar in some points to the abandonment of repara- 
tions is the French abandonment of the thesis of the military 
inequality of Germany. It was not with a light heart that 
France gratuitously granted the Gleichberechtigung, and 
virtually eliminated Section V from the Versailles Treaty, 
France played une carte forcée. She made the best of an 
inevitable surrender. M. Paul-Boncour sat side by side with 
M. Tardieu at the opening of the Disarmament Conference. He 
approved a scheme of disarmament, founded on the organisation 
of common international action against an aggressor, and on the 
notion of security for each State. But the German contention, 
that an international agreement for the limitation of armaments 
postulated no difference of treatment for the respective countries, 
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found many powerful supporters; and it was clear, if it was 
not admitted, that the conference would fail, and Germany 
would in practice liberate herself from the provisions of the 
Treaty. The French thesis became indefensible. Whatever 
happened, the theory of the Gleichberechtigung would triumph. 
It was in these circumstances that the French ‘‘ constructive 
plan’ was drawn up. In conceding equality of rights in arma- 
ments, and the obliteration of Section V of the Treaty, M. Paul- 
Boncour endeavoured to surround his concession with conditions 
which may or may not be realised; and the accord, signed in 
December by M. Herriot, emphasised the necessity of German 
equality in armaments for the sake of the cause of disarmament. 
Again security was set down as a condition; but the French 
Nationalist criticism is that, while the recognition of equality of 
rights is final and immediate, the problem of security is to be 
solved in a régime which remains to be organised, and may not 
be organised on French lines. 

It is hard to see what more France could have obtained ; it is 
hard to see what less she could have conceded without wrecking 
the Conference. Yet it must be confessed there is great mis- 
giving, and in some quarters real alarm, as to the possible 
consequences, even among those who are not usually or properly 
described as Nationalist. The fact is that France is persuaded 
that her long fight for the intangibility of the Treaty cannot be 
pursued with advantage; and in this sense there is undoubtedly 
a ““ change of heart.’? But it does not follow that, in taking a 
more realist view of the possibilities, France is easy about the 
future. She discerns ominous signs in the new Europe. She is 
bound, by sheer force of circumstances, to help in the gigantic 
and perhaps perilous work of reconstruction that is only at its 
beginning; there may be strong reactions, but the course of 
events is now set; and if, perchance, in this general reshaping 
of Europe, to which France has now lent her hand, the danger 
of disaster may hereafter appear, France trusts that she will 
be judged fairly and sympathetically for the efforts she is 
making for a peaceful readjustment of a troubled and. divided 
Continent. 


SISLEY HuDDLESTON. 


WILL PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
SURVIVE ? 


HE British people are temperamentally averse to sudden 

or violent change. They have hardly experienced it in 

their history. The establishment of the Commonwealth 
under Oliver Cromwell was the most violent political change we 
have known. But this led to so great a reaction in the Restora- 
tion that again the balance had to be adjusted by the revolution 
of 1668. ‘The experiences of the seventeenth century seem to 
have taught us that so far as we are concerned the coup d’état 
method is likely to defeat its own object by setting the pendu- 
lum swinging with such force that the swing back which we 
cannot control may more than counterbalance the swing 
forward. The French Revolution, of course, influenced political 
thought throughout the world. It led to war and had its own 
reaction in the advent of Napoleon’s dictatorship and eventually 
the counter-reaction in the establishment of a Republic. But so 
far as we were concerned during the prolonged hostilities with 
our neighbour, our political institutions remained more or less 
unaffected. The revolution in 1830 and the wave of revolutions 
in 1848 on the Continent had but faint repercussions in this 
country. This does not mean that we remained stagnant. 
Changes were brought about by our own agitations. The 
Chartist movement, the advent of machinery which caused the 
industrial revolution and the Reform Bill of 1832, although 
each of them was accompanied by some violence and popular 
excitement, and each of them heralded and inaugurated changes 
of considerable moment were none of them in their incidents 
sudden, sharp or catastrophic. ‘They are, in fact, and other 
instances could be given, illustrations of our method of pressure 
by agitation beginning outside Parliament and completed inside 
Parliament. 

To take the two most significant democratic advances in the 
last hundred years: the extension of the franchise (until it has 
reached adult suffrage) and the growth of the Trade Union 
Movement, neither of these was accomplished in one stage, on 
one occasion and as the result of one act. They had to be striven 
for and fought for by succeeding generations over a stretch of 
years. The agitators and supporters in the teeth of opposition 
were able to prove their case, convince their opponents and so 
gain general acceptance for the change which consequently could 
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be firmly established. Having gained their ground securely the 
advance guards could go forward to further progressive steps 
confident that popular representation was the proper instrument 
for the final accomplishment of the aims which agitation and 
propaganda might work up and prepare for parliamentary 
endorsement. 

Thus it is that the great majority of the more advanced 
political opinion in this country have more confidence in the 
evolutionary than in the revolutionary method, basing their belief 
partly on past experience, partly on the very sound principle 
that it is better to convince by reason than defeat by force and 
partly on their consciousness of the innate national distaste 
for dictatorships and autocratic methods. ‘This all sounds very 
natural, very British and very sensible, and if we could throw 
ourselves back half a century so undoubtedly it would be. 

But things have happened and are happening the full signifi- 
cance of which we are still unable to grasp. So paradoxical and 
unexpected have been the results of past efforts in what was 
generally accepted as the right direction, so baffling and incom- 
prehensible to our poorly developed minds have been the effects 
of forces which we ourselves released, so suddenly and un- 
accountably have world influences and outside circumstances 
upset our calculations that we are being driven to consider 
whether the rapidity of modern developments will allow us time 
to continue with our leisurely evolutionary method and whether 
in the world of politics which covers so vast a field to-day— 
economic, industrial, social, indeed all life—the well-tried 
machine of Parliamentary Government, which has served its 
purpose well enough in days gone by, is adequate, is the most 
efficient, is in fact the right instrument at all for the speedy 
action forced on us by the overpowering and disconcerting 
rapidity of uncontrollable events. 

Let us examine very generally some of the new circumstances 
and fresh elements in national and international life which 
we in the second quarter of the twentieth century find confront- 
ing us and which were unknown or only faintly foreseen as 
lately as the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
rapidity of transit and intercourse has quite suddenly reduced 
distances and made the world shrink in size. So far as con- 
venience is concerned we may have taken some advantage of 
this. But we have hardly sufficiently noticed to what a very 
marked degree the interdependence of nations has now advanced. 
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Each nation, however far it may be removed geographically from 
another nation, is as sensitive to the waves of depression or 
prosperity which that nation undergoes as if these fluctuations 
were originated in its own territory. The vast horizon which 
a Government has to watch and watch very carefully not only 
makes any idea of isolation out of the question, but necessi- 
tates adaptations and adjustments and a specialisation far beyond 
anything that was expected of a foreign department in days 
gone by. International finance by taking full advantage of the 
close and immediate intercourse which is now possible has 
achieved for itself a dominating position in world affairs. 
Scientific thought has gained. But anything like economic 
uniformity is still prevented by the old nationalist barriers which 
might so easily be levelled to the ground if the now far closer 
propinquity of nations could be utilised to the full. There is no 
need to point out that at this time it is not one nation or one 
set of nations, not even one continent that is suffering from 
serious depression. It is the world as a whole. 

The very colour of life has altered. Upheavals and disloca- 
tions are taking place under our eyes and we go on pretending 
there is no need to worry, things will adjust themselves sooner 
or later and the necessary legislation will provide in good time 
the proper palliatives and alleviations to prevent anything 
serious happening. Take one familiar instance of the sudden- 
ness of change and the perplexing consequences which seem to 
defy our usual ability to adapt ourselves to circumstances. 
Within twenty years or so mechanically propelled vehicles have 
developed with such rapidity that, in spite of the pride we feel 
in having invented them and in spite of the employment they 
give in their manufacture, so far from our using them as we 
want and as we like they are dominating us and presenting us 
with entirely new problems which press urgently for solution. 
Bewildered we broaden our roads and make new ones, we pull 
down houses, we pull down streets, we.cut down trees, we issue 
warnings, we make regulations and we devise legislation which 
generally takes a year or two from its introduction to its pass- 
age. But this does not meet the difficulty. The annual toll of 
fatalities and accidents exceeds in number the casualties of past 
wars, and the loss to the railways presents us with yet another 
problem without precedent and for which we are entirely un- 
prepared. Does anyone suppose that a problem of such magni- 
tude as this can be dealt with by the issue of departmental 
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regulations and by the leisurely passage of some little amending 
Bills? Vet this is only a minor problem as compared with those 
presented by the high figure of unemployment, trade dislocations, 
the results of rationalisation, the enormous increase in produc- 
tive power, faulty methods of distribution, the plight of agri- 
culture, the future of coal, the scarcity of houses, the presence 
of festering slums, and of extreme poverty in the midst of plenty, 
not to mention tariffs, debts, India, Ireland, Disarmament, and 
European complications. 

Science and invention may be responsible for ushering in this 
new world, but the shock of the war has arrested normal develop- 
ment, has torn the delicate threads of international intercourse, 
has deprived us of the help of pretty nearly a generation of young 
men and has produced in many countries upheavals and revolu- 
tions, the establishment of dictatorships and the overthrow of 
the parliamentary system. 

While we speed on land and in the air at an incredible pace, 
while our needs are satisfied by the products of ever more perfect 
machines and while we can talk to people at the ends of the 
earth, we are satisfied that the machine of government by which 
all our adjustments to this disturbing new life have to be 
executed shall not differ materially from the machine used by 
our great-grandfathers so far as method and procedure are con- 
cerned. On an important measure the House of Commons must 
debate the financial resolution, the second reading, the committee 
stage, the report stage covering weeks if not months, and the 
third reading. This process is repeated more briefly in the 
House of Lords, a chamber still more farcically archaic, which 
still has the power to thwart the will of the Commons. If this 
system led to stability there might be something to be said for 
it. But it does not. We pride ourselves that by adult suffrage we 
can ascertain accurately the will of the people. After the start 
was made in 1832 the continued extension of the franchise till 
it reached adult suffrage was inevitable, not because it was 
obviously advantageous to include everybody, but because it 
became not only illogical, but highly dangerous to exclude any- 
body. What is the result? A greater instability than was ever 
possible before; and for this reason: elections are not won by 
convinced Conservatives or convinced Socialists. In each con- 
stituency these may even be in a minority. The element which 
wins the election is the great fluctuating mass of non-political 
and, to some extent, ignorant voters. Both sides have to angle 
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for their support and their support can be gained by alarmist 
cries and catch-penny promises. ‘Their disillusionment comes 
as suddenly as their apparent conversion, with the consequence 
that we have majorities of many thousands turned into minori- 
ties of many thousands within a few months. The alternating 
of the ins and outs therefore becomes more frequent. 

The idea of forming a National Government seemed to many 
a sensible way of meeting a critical situation. Such a Govern- 
ment may appear to be able to tackle problems drastically and 
expeditiously and even make some fundamental changes in the 
machinery of Parliament. Unfortunately, however, such an idea 
is Utopian. There are two indispensable conditions for a 
National Government. The first is that it should be national in 
fact as well as in name; the second is that those who compose it 
should be united in a common purpose and in harmonious agree- 
ment on the measures they intend to adopt. But there has been 
no pretence at either of these conditions being observed by the 
present Government. It was born in animosity and established 
by misrepresentation. It has become, perhaps, the most dis- 
credited instrument of government this country has ever known. 
It has, however, attempted to speed up the legislative function 
of Parliament by substituting Orders in Council and admini- 
strative action for the slow process of legislation. This might 
be carried much further in spite of the misgivings and protests 
of the rigid upholders of constitutional practice. But the 
Government has only used this expedient in order within a few 
months to establish full-blown Protection. There is something 
pathetic in the vision of this country in desperate straits falling 
back on an eighty-year-old system to cure the ills from which 
it, like other nations, is suffering. But this is what the vast 
Parliamentary majority obtained at the last election is being 
used for. 

Clearly our slow-working, ill-devised procedure for legisla- 
tion combined with the doctrine of gradualness cannot cope with 
the problems of to-day which need rapid and drastic action. 
With all its anomalies, it may be argued, it works and at any 
rate has prevented revolution. It may have worked, but it does 
not work and is not working to-day. The countries which copied 
the representative parliamentary system are scrapping It. They 
are losing faith in the system and every device is being used to 
circumvent it in the cases in which it has not actually been 
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Here is the dilemma. For reasons already given and they 
are sound enough, we shun the idea of dictatorship, nor is there 
any man remotely capable of filling such a position. But secretly 
we envy the dictator’s method when we notice how expeditiously 
it works elsewhere. The dictatorship countries may not be doing 
what we want to do, but they are acting, moving, changing, 
experimenting while we are stuck in a morass and bound by 
loyalty to an antiquated system which by its failure may lead 
us to disaster. It has taken about a year to rebuild a large part 
of Rome. It has taken us three years to say we will not build 
two bridges in London. 

Almost overwhelmed by the pressure of events, by the sudden 
revelation of new circumstances, by the startling expressions 
of unrealised economic, financial and industrial forces, by the 
break-down of old systems, and by the entirely new outlook and 
spirit which prevents the rising generation listening to our old 
nostrums, we seem to be content to stagnate and close tight our 
windows lest currents of fresh air should reach us in the stale 
and stifling miasma of our outworn parliamentary system. We 
even pride ourselves on shuffling along at as slow a pace as 
possible, and muddling through. Surely it stands to reason that 
the nineteenth-century method which was suitable to deal with 
single questions of political controversy such as franchise exten- 
sion, Egyptian policy, Afghan wars, Local Government Bills, 
Home Rule, etc., is manifestly unsuitable to deal with the 
overwhelming problems already mentioned. Yet even the old 
machine was far more expeditious in its action than our present 
machine. The advent in the House of Commons of a very much 
higher percentage of members who are capable of speaking, who 
are well qualified to speak, and who insist on speaking, has 
clogged the machine. Just as the vast electorates conduce to its 
instability. 

It is perhaps our historical sense and our love of tradition 
which make us prefer the pony trap to the motor-car. But 
much as we may hate the modern mechanical speeding-up of 
life and the enormously increased range of man’s capacity ; 
much as we may object to the disturbing influence of outside 
forces and much as we may prefer quiet isolation in our old 
rut, we must make some attempt to determine our own destiny 
and not submit to be like straws on a stream, the sport of 
circumstances which may drive us over the edge. 

It is all very well to laugh at people who say that a funda- 
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mental change is imperative in the whole of our social structure 
and that far-reaching changes are urgently required if we are 
to keep our heads above the flood. But there will be every justi- 
fication for laughing at the advocates of this change if they 
believe that they can effect any part of their purpose by 
twiddling their thumbs week in week out in the House of Com- 
mons, by sitting up all night discussing the substitution of 
“shall ’’ for “‘ may,’’ by marching through the division lobbies 
hour after hour, and by sapping their energies and smothering 
the fire of their zeal in a wearisome combat against obstruction, 
or tolerant suppression of their impatience at ceaseless reitera- 
tion ; and finally a stroll across to the bar of the House of Lords 
to watch a majority of seventy to one mutilate or reject the out- 
‘come of months of work. The thing cannot be done this way 
and the sooner this is realised the better. Our inveterate belief 
in checking impetuosity makes us too shy of the prompt action 
which may save a situation. 

What is wanted is dictatorial power without a personal dicta- 
tor, stability for a course of years to try out and establish firmly 
the projects devised, the delegation of detailed work to com- 
mittees and subordinate bodies and further, as suggested and 
elaborated by Mrs. Sidney Webb, the division of domestic from 
foreign and imperial affairs by regional and separate assem- 
blies. Frankly, however, we must admit that there is little 
or no chance of so far-reaching reform being undertaken. What 
stands primarily in the way is the need each successive govern- 
ment at once discovers for having to cope with immediate and 
pressing questions, and their consequent reluctance to allow 
months and even years to be occupied by a great constitutional 
upheaval. 

What then is the least that can be done to save the situation ? 
The system of substituting for detailed legislation Orders in 
Council and administrative orders must be further extended. 
Of course this means increasing the power of the executive 
and it may even be described as establishing bureaucracy. But 
a government which wants to get things done must not be 
frightened by being called names. All major principles must 
necessarily be submitted to the Legislature. A Bill must be 
introduced at once abolishing the Lords’ veto. This under the 
Parliament Act could be passed in two years. All incompleted 
Bills should automatically be carried over from one session to 
the next, and time can be saved by abandoning the habit of 
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pressing divisions on matters of no consequence. ‘The institu- 
tion of triennial parliaments with fixed periods for elections 
is worth considering as being more likely to lead to stability, 
eliminating as it would the elements of scare and alarm and 
preventing the annual changes which we have experienced in 
recent years. But even such steps as these, however, will be 
regarded as revolutionary. ‘The fear of laying rough hands on 
parliamentary tradition is so strong, and the infallibility of 
nineteenth-century notions of ‘‘ democracy ’’ has become such 
an obsession, that it is more than likely nothing at all will be 
done. Conservatives who fear sudden change or rapid advance 
will consistently oppose any method of speeding up business. 
Yet it is they who have made the start. The danger is not the 
prospect of too rapid progress. Our danger—and it is a very 
real one—is our probable failure to tackle sufficiently promptly 
or indeed at all the overwhelming mass of urgent problems 
which are crowding on us year by year. This danger of inertia 
and drift threatens not only Parliament, but the fortunes of the 
British people. 
PONSONBY. 


PROSPECTS IN GERMANY. 


HE appointment of Reichswehrminister von Schleicher 

as ChanceHor in place of Herr von Papen has tempo- 

rarily restored German equilibrium; a winter truce has 
been concluded between the combatants of Germany. Who are 
these combatants, and what is their quarrel? There are many 
answers to this question, and never one that can be at once 
very accurate and very clear. ‘To call the German factious, 
and to call them religious, are historic platitudes, but perhaps 
the best definition of the German struggle is to describe it 
as a battle between three religions, Catholicism, Nationalism, 
Marxism. It is sometimes as if the Thirty Years War had 
never ended, but had merged into the conflict brought by 
industrialism. Nor was Luther the first nationalist to protest 
against the international claims of Rome. If one listens to 
some of the crude talk of the hotly Protestant followers of 
Hugenberg, one feels it is a tribal god they worship, certainly 
no stateless Jew; one feels Arminius is still fighting eternal 
Rome and her Pax Romana. Germany is forever torn between 
the imperial allegiance and the call of the barbarian. In 
reactionary circles there is a great deal of talk about Das Dritte 
Reich, not as the vague aspiration of a Hitler, but as some- 
thing which shall indeed carry on the civilising mission of the 
First, the Holy Roman, Empire. But this is the Ghibelline 
mission of the Hohenstaufen, and its champions will command, 
not obey, the Pope. 

Within the framework of the three religions, subdivision and 
confusion abound. Nearly a third of Germany is confessionally 
registered as Catholic, but for many years not much more than 
I5 per cent. of the electorate have voted for the Centre Party, 
which (together with the Bavarian People’s Party since 1919) 
is the political expression of German Catholicism. The 
Catholic trade unions do not, for instance, prevent many 
Catholic workers in Breslau or Diisseldorf from voting Com- 
munist, while the most fanatical and anti-Catholic of all 
nationalists are content to be led by Hitler and Strasser, who 
are at least technically Catholic themselves. It is interesting to 
see that Hans Zehrer, a publicist of growing repute and the 
protégé of Schleicher, has been pointing out (Tdgliche Rund- 
schau, December 11th, 1932) that the Nazi movement, as its 
political prospects fade, must increasingly rely upon its vitality 
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as a confession. Meanwhile Zehrer and his fellow contributors 
to the Tat magazine prefer the more defined Protestantism of 
the Christlich-Sozialer Volksdienst, although as a_ political 
party this could only poll 1 per cent. of the votes given in July 
1932, rising to 1°2 per cent. in November. 

The importance of the Catholic-Protestant feud in the history 
of 1932 in Germany has an interest which repays examination. 
For Briining himself, one of his greatest difficulties was always 
his creed, though others declare that he exaggerated the conse- 
quences. By zealous Protestants the whole incident of his fall 
is described as a last-moment rescue of Germany from a Vatican 
conspiracy. ‘This indictment is explained by the intimate rela- 
tion between the matter of creed and the problem of land settle- 
ment; it has been ably framed by Zehrer too. Since the 1918 
revolution, he complained in the September Tat, not content 
with organising the federal resistance of the South Germans, 
the Catholics have been on the offensive, and the conquest of 
Protestant Prussia has been their goal. The Social Democrats 
depended upon them for a majority in the Reichstag, and this 
fact was exploited by the Centre to pervert education and 
extend Catholic influence, and the Catholic priests acquired the 
official status of the Protestant clergy. Further, the Catholics 
aimed at actual colonisation, we are told, and the coincidence of 
Briining’s Chancellorship with the economic depression pro- 
vided their opportunity. At this point the struggle seems really 
to borrow a seventeenth-century costume, reminiscent of the 
old skirmishing over lands and titles whose acquisition could be 
confessionally achieved. The enemies of Briining declared that 
his plans for settling the unemployed upon the thrice bankrupt 
estates of East Prussia was a skilful device to corrupt the pure 
Protestantism of the Prussian peasantry by the immigration of 
Catholics from Western Germany. So the cry of “ agrarian 
bolshevism ’’—the owners of the confiscated estates were to 
receive about 60 per cent. of their value—concealed anti-Catho- 
lic, beneath anti-Marxist, resentment. One is not surprised to 
hear a French Catholic journal speaking of ‘“‘ une réaction 
évangelique.’? For there seems to be little evidence that Briin- 
ing’s settlements, where they occurred, contained an abnormal 
proportion of Catholics; the very poor type most willing to 
migrate was sometimes more easily discovered among Catholics. 
The native Prussian has a particular contempt for Catholicism 
as the religion of the Poles, to whose proximity he is so dis- 
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agreeably sensitive. The actual Junker is willing enough to 
exploit cheap Polish labour at the busy times of the year, but 
his social scorn for the Catholic worker is all the more complete. 
The persistent efforts of the Centre to negotiate with the Nazis 
after the July election Zehrer also attributed to a fear of losing 
their hold upon Prussia, which the Nazis were hoping to 
dominate. Yet Zehrer’s group condemned Briining for having, 
while in office, repudiated the co-operation of the party which 
denounced his own as a “‘ black pest.’? Zehrer even insinuated 
that Brining, in his jesuitry, deliberately attempted to engineer 
an armed conflict between the Army and the Nazis. 

To allot to Briining so prominent a place in the Richelieu- 
Seipel tradition is a little fantastic. But it is true to say that 
he fell partly because he was the Centre’s man, and represented 
the Centre in its stand against dictatorship as demanded by 
Hitler. One reason for the fall of Papen, his successor, was 
precisely the reverse of this, namely, the studied enmity of 
the Centre, to which he had once belonged, and without whose 
tolerance his government became a detested tyranny. It is 
significant that among those of his colleagues who insisted upon 
Papen’s removal, the most emphatic appears to have been Dr. 
Bracht, who is associated with the Centre Party. With Kurt 
von Schleicher as Chancellor, the Papen period of ill-considered 
reaction came abruptly to an end. 

Hailed by the comic press as Father Christmas in a tin-hat 
and with a sack full of mysterious presents, Schleicher has, in 
fact, called a truce to conflict; in doing so, he finds himself 
in several respects playing the very réle of Briining. His 
public tribute to his two predecessors, both in his declaration 
of policy on December 15th and in his New Year’s Day speech, 
is a courteous recognition of Briining’s work. It is perhaps not 
altogether inaccurate to say that the present régime is essen- 
tially Schleicher with Briining in the background, just as Briin- 
ing, when Chancellor, depended upon Schleicher in the back- 
ground. The Schleicher policy of conciliation dictates a return 
to some sort of co-operation with Labour, to a Parliamentary 
compromise, and to State activity on a great scale to provide 
men with work. ‘The policy of land settlement, as a way of 
fighting unemployment, was particularly emphasised in ier 
speech broadcast by the new Chancellor on December 1 sth, an 
Briining can smile to see his plans come out of their sae 
holes again. No one should accuse the Protestant General o 
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conquering Prussia for the Vatican, nor yet of “ agrarian 
bolshevism.’? Over a million acres in East Prussia alone, 
Schleicher declared, should be settled, and it can all be carried 
off as dictated by military needs, a consideration to which 
Briining was certainly not indifferent. As a matter of fact little 
progress has been made up to date; the big landowners have 
a remarkable way, as an article in the Berliner Tageblatt 
pointed out, of extracting Treasury subsidies with which they 
conceal their bankruptcy. Even Schleicher has not yet been 
able to grapple with this most deeply rooted of Germany’s 
vested interests. It should, by the way, be noted that from the 
moment of his appointment Schleicher was welcomed by 
Germania, the chief Catholic paper, as the destroyer of Hugen- 
berg. His nomination indicated the abandonment of the 
attempt to depress wages. Germania, through the Catholic 
unions, is able to feel the pulse of Labour. 

Some of the Protestant anger against the Centre is the soldier’s 
hatred of the federalist. The last phase of the federal conflict 
between the Hapsburgs and their vassals ended abruptly in 1866, 
but the new Empire constructed by Bismarck reopened the ques- 
tion. It was only with the greatest difficulty that Catholic 
Bavaria could be persuaded to accept the leadership of Protestant 
Prussia, only by an array of safeguards. For Bavaria prided her- 
self upon the culture of Munich at the very heart of civilised 
Europe; she despised the rough heritage of the Serjeant King of 
Berlin. Wiuirtemberg and Baden, too, had a liberal tradition of 
which they were proud—they despised the Prussians as the men 
who had had a Bismarck imposed upon them almost at the 
sword’s point in 1862. The imposition of Papen’s authority in 
1932 offended the South Germans almost as much, while the 
changes made in their constitutional status at Weimar in 1919 
had made them more vulnerable. ‘There is a general, and a 
particular, aspect to this conflict. In general, the opponents of 
the centralisation of government at Berlin are the Catholics, 
partly as a minority which fears an unbridled majority. While 
the Hugenberg Nationalists profess to be regionalists, there is 
also a large military element in the conservative Prussian view ; 
soldiers require a centralised command which, being single, is 
easily obeyed. They do not comprehend the nice adjustments of 
federal liberties. 

In particular, one of the absurd and evidently endlessly trouble- 
making circumstances inherited by post-war Germany was a 
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federation in which one of the member States was, both in area 
and population, about two-thirds of the magnitude of the whole. 
Nearly half Germany had been annexed by Prussia before she 
entered into a federation with the rest, and the generals could 
never really understand why the rightful annexation of the rest 
had been delayed. Bismarck himself was not altogether sorry to 
see things happen in this way, for it justified the arrangement 
by which he, the Chancellor of the Reich, was also ipso facto 
Prime Minister of Prussia. This mitigated the absurdity of 
having a Diet and State departments for two-thirds of Ger- 
many in all else distinct from Parliament and Government 
offices of three-thirds of Germany. ‘The Conservatives were at 
the time reconciled to universal suffrage for the Reich, 
because the Prussian franchise was incredibly plutocratic, the 
notorious three-class system. At Weimar the franchise became 
universal in all the States, and State premiers were to be elected 
by their Diets. Prussia lost her emphasis on paper, but the police 
of the Reich capital were managed by the Prussian Government, 
and the importance of this fact has grown with the growth of 
political unrest. 

When on June rst, 1932, the Right expelled Briining and seized 
the direction of the Reich, they were duly annoyed to find the 
Socialist, Otto Braun, still Premier of Prussia. To have a different 
spirit directing the Reich and Prussia would not do at all, they 
said, and their case was strengthened by the fact that the Prus- 
sian elections in April had left Otto Braun no working majority. 
On July 2oth, in Braun’s absence, his colleagues were expelled by 
force, and Papen installed himself as acting Premier of Prussia. 
His victims appealed to the Supreme Federal Court at Leipzig, an 
action which one had become accustomed to regard as a merely 
formal protest. On October 25th, however, a verdict was issued, 
which, far from ending the tiresome dualism of Reich and 
Prussia, was sufficiently ironical as half to reinstate Braun with- 
out condemning Papen. The Braun Ministry was pronounced 
still to be the rightful representative of Prussia in the Reichsrat 
(second chamber of the Federation). But the Papen Cabinet 
showed little inclination to take the Leipzig verdict too seriously, 
though it was irksome not to be able to wear the cloak of legality 
without which President von Hindenburg is apt to think a man 
too naked. q ; 

The interference in Prussia was darkly suspect in Munich 
and Stuttgart, lest it should provide a precedent for centralist 
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intervention in the South. Papen’s assurances to the contrary 
were mistrusted, and the Bavarian People’s Party emphasised 
the need for a return to 1871. Only Papen’s resignation could 
restore tranquillity to the federal equilibrium. Schleicher, as 
Chancellor, has made it perfectly clear that dualism is dead ; 
he, too, is temporary Premier of Prussia, and in future the 
Prussian Premier is to be at least a member of the Reich 
Cabinet, i.e. acceptable to the Chancellor. It is hoped that the 
two offices can be re-identified. In return for her acquiescence, 
Bavaria has a tacit assurance that her rights shall be sacred 
while she, in fact, makes a positive gain, for her pre-war 
financial autonomy is to be largely restored. A Cabinet 
Minister, Herr von Popitz, is entrusted with working out, dur- 
ing the next month or so, the necessary Finanzausgleich between 
the Reich and Bavaria. ‘This is not the end of the Prussian 
question. The Centre favours greater decentralisation within 
Prussia, while the strength of Prussian Communism stiffens 
Ministerial resistance to this plan. 

If the Centre stands for federalism and, implicitly, for inter- 
nationalism, it has also, together with Social Democracy, been 
a champion of Weimar constitutionalism. Its key position in 
the Reichstag, held by a group of deputies whose numbers vary 
imperceptibly, has made this réle a fitting one. For years the 
Weimar constitution has been falling into disgrace for trying to 
hurry the Germans into democracy; actually one sometimes 
wonders whether the pace was not too slow. Before 1914 we 
despised the Germans because no amount of voting could displace 
their Ministers, while they despised us for what they condemned 
as the amateurishness of party government. Weimar only 
decreed that Ministers should command a vote of confidence in 
the Reichstag. In the ’twenties, the English plan of choosing 
Ministers predominantly from the members of the larger parties 
in the legislature prevailed, but Weimar had done nothing to 
enforce this. And so one feels tempted, as a witness of the 
apparently easy return in 1932, within the Weimar framework, 
to the pre-war principle of the expert Minister who is primarily 
responsible to the head of the State, to condemn the 1919 consti- 
tution as not democratic enough, certainly not too rigid. While 
Cabinet Ministers are not sufficiently dependent upon the elec- 
torate, the position of all other officials is far too insecure, for 
they are likely to be dismissed by a politically hostile Chan- 
cellor. The number of dismissals—apart from evictions—during 
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-Papen’s six months of office was, of course, phenomenally high, 
since he felt he had a mission to purify the administration of 
““intellectualist ’’* influences. This sort of thing makes politics 
into a job-hunt; a great many Nationalists last year achieved 
the appointments they have been coveting since 1918. Still 
more striking, by the way, is the high proportion of intelligent 
young men from the Reichswehrministerium}+ who have been 
taking over very responsible civilian positions—such an inunda- 
tion from our own War Office would be inconceivable. 

Papen frankly lost his temper with the deputies in September, 
and sent them packing, to the delight of the Hugenberg 
Nationalists. But Schleicher’s Ministry began with a week’s 
toleration of the Reichstag which engaged upon the very serious 
and desirable work of amnestying political prisoners, allotting 
money for public works, and making arrangements in the case 
of the death or illness of the President. Both Government and 
deputies were ill at ease, no doubt, and the absence of Ministers 
in the House emphasised the evil of the separation of powers 
caused by “ presidial’’ government. The Schleicher Cabinet 
may be as scornful as its predecessor about the “‘ talking-shop ”’ ; 
but it involuntarily welcomed the slightly less truculent 
demeanour of the Reichstag, which it recognises as a valuable 
safety-valve. After all, Papen’s fall had shown that, without 
some tegard for public opinion, even the dearest favourite of the 
President cannot govern Germany. The deputies were un- 
enthusiastic in their welcome to the new Government, but most 
of them knew that Parliamentary immunities make a sitting 
Reichstag a better publicity weapon than a very censorable 
Press. This was the first Reichstag with a Nazi-Communist 
majority, and it was both ludicrous and consoling to see so many 
enemies of the constitution grudgingly accept the only rules of 
behaviour which no one but the law could dictate to them. In 
this odd fashion Weimar, at least as interpreted by Briining, 
was vindicated in December; at the moment of writing, it 1s 
impossible to foretell whether it will fare better or worse when 
the Reichstag reassembles on January 24th. 

I have concerned myself chiefly with the political facets of the 
‘Catholic and Protestant groups in Germany to-day. But there 
is also the third religion—the one founded by Karl Marx. Of 

* This suggests cosmopolitanism and pacifism and everything chauvinists 
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its more fanatical believers it is difficult to speak at the moment ; 
time will show whether their numbers are now swollen rather 
by sheer distress or profound conviction, or merely by hatred 
of Papen. Schleicher has accepted the Communist challenge, 
but he had no choice. His relation to the rest of the Marxist 
confession is in some ways the most vital and interesting problem 
in German politics to-day. Communists apart, the Socialists 
consist of the political organisation of the Social Democratic 
party, of the Trade Unions’ organisation, and of the Reichs- 
banner or volunteer army for the defence of Weimar and the 
Republic. If Briining nearly brought the Reichswehr and the 
Nazis into open conflict, Papen more nearly brought the Reichs- 
wehr to blows with the Unions who were considering a General 
Strike. Such a catastrophe Schleicher was eager to avert; he 
abandoned Papen’s frontal attack on the organised workers, and, 
on the contrary, begged for their co-operation. His attempted 
seduction is probably quite sincere. No alliance could be prac- 
tically more useful than one with Labour, and, unlike the 


gentlemen of the Herrenklub, Schleicher is not embarrassed by ~ 


his social ‘‘ inferiors.’? But the Socialists seem to have split 
rather unhappily at his approach. It is, after all, self-accusa- 
tory to complain of Schleicher’s cunning attempt to divide them. 
For while the politicians, Breitscheid and Lobe, repel the 
General’s advances, Leipart, the head of the Unions, has not 
proved unapproachable. The Reichsbanner organisation, which 
any reader of the Manchester Guardian on January 6th will have 
observed to be ideologically close to the Reichswehrministerium, 
has only been temporarily deterred from joining the official 
National Athletic Board. 

Among younger people who incline to the Left, all those 
who have not become Communists seem at the moment to be 
discussing the question: ‘‘ Shall we go in with Schleicher ?’’ 
It is a problem of no little importance for Germany’s future, for 
the National Athletic Board is half way to conscription. It is 
fairly clear that Schleicher aims at absorbing the private armies, 
Stahlhelm, Nazis, and Reichsbanner, into a huge national 
organisation, which shall provide discipline and occupation and 
a good-soldier-boy outlook ; whether he would at the same time 
prefer the Trade Unions to become helpless syndicates like 
Mussolini’s is quite uncertain. At any rate the Breitscheid- 
Loébe-Vorwarts group says: ‘‘ Resist to the last; save our chil- 
dren from the militaristic infection.’ They denounce the 
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“ Pretorian ”’ Reichswehr. But will not their policy leave the 
expanding Army still Pretorian, country recruits holding down 
_ town workers? In the old days, conscription armed the Trade 
Unions and wrecked the Hohenzollern régime. The Chancellor 
means to pick his new militia carefully; all the more, I believe 
the Reichsbanner’s attitude to be a sound one, though its 
motives are questionable. Socialists participating in National 
Athleticism will spread socialism among their susceptible com- 
rades, as they are now sometimes able to do in the Voluntary 
Service camps; while sensible people of the most differing 
opinions hold the discomforts of conscription to be a good cure 
for militaristic notions. The economic recovery, which many 
Germans now confidently anticipate, may hasten the possibility of 
using the Army to curb its own chiefs, for the Socialists are 
likely to grow stronger with prosperity. 

The news of the Papen-Hitler interview at Cologne has just 
come ; to indict the Germans as factious could scarcely be better 
justified. The incident is sensational, but I do not anticipate 
that it will greatly facilitate a Nazi participation with Schleicher, 
nor that it can very seriously destroy the none too steady equili- 
brium which Schleicher’s appointment as Chancellor did so 
much to restore. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


January 18th, 1933. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN THE RADICAL* 


R. GARVIN has taken ten years to produce this first 
IM cetame of his hero’s Life. It leaves him, in 1885, at 

the age of 49, the acknowledged leader of the radical 
wing of the Liberal Party—a vigorous champion of militant 
nonconformity, a stout supporter of free trade against all 
attempts to revive protection, a home ruler for Ireland and even 
for Egypt, a trenchant critic of Tory jingoism, a practical 


exponent of municipal socialism, the English statesman who ~ 


was most feared and detested by wealth and privilege. Most 


| 


|, 
: 


of his Radical ideas, including his republicanism, are fairly _ 


set out by his biographer, though one could have wished for 
a few more specimens of his platform oratory, including at 
least one of his onslaughts on protection. When they heard 
his denunciations of landlords as ‘‘ the lilies of the field,’’ or 
discovered that the Birmingham leader believed, like Rousseau, 
in natural rights and proposed to hold up wealth to ransom, 
it is no wonder that the great Whig landlords began to withdraw 
their favour from the Liberal Party and to frown on the new 
democratic organisation by which Chamberlain, with the help 
of Schnadhorst and other efficient wire-pullers, sought to control 
it. His political objectives were plain enough, and they were 
plainly associated with a determination to be himself the 
masterful dictator who, as Prime Minister (with such colleagues 
as Dilke, Morley and Jesse Collings) would carry them into 
execution. He would have disestablished and disendowed the 
Church of England ; he would have instituted a complete system 
of free national schools under popularly elected school boards; 
he would have broken the political influence of the brewers and 
publicans by municipalising the drink traffic, and that of the 
town and country landlords by drastic changes in the land laws, 
by introducing compulsory purchase and by the engine of direct 
taxation. His promise of ‘‘ Three Acres and a Cow ”’ attracted 
the agricultural labourer and won many rural constituencies at 
the 1885 election. In Birmingham, thanks to his municipal 
achievements and superb organisation, he had no difficulty in 
repelling and defeating the Tory candidates who stood, as he 
put it, for Beer and the Bible, while they revived protection 
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under the alias of “‘ fair trade ’’ and pointed to foreign dumping 
as the main cause of industrial unemployment. 

There can be little doubt that, if Gladstone had passed from 
the scene early in 1885, Chamberlain would have fought the 
General Election of 1885 on the basis of his radical programme 
as de facto leader of the Liberal Party; and, with Parnell as his 
ally, he might have been able to form a government strong 
enough to carry church disestablishment, land reform, graduated 
income tax, and home rule. If on the other hand in the autumn 
of 1885 Parnell had played the same game against the Liberal 
Party .under Chamberlain that he played against it under 
Gladstone, and the Irish Catholic vote in Great Britain had 
been cast (as it was) in the General Election of 1885 for Con- 
servative candidates, Chamberlain (dropping Home Rule) might 
have endeavoured to unite nonconformity and labour against 
Conservatism by a combined attack on the land monopoly and 
the established Church. But whether the time was ripe for 
carrying such a programme in 1885, where Mr. Garvin’s first 
volume stops, is more than doubtful. Chamberlain’s leadership 
might have lost as many Whigs and moderate Liberals as 
Gladstone lost by Home Rule. It is possible, but not likely, 
that his negotiations with Parnell in the summer of 1885 might 
have been more successful if he had possessed the authority 
of Leader of the Liberal Party. On that supposition and on 
that alone is it conceivable that he might have formed a success- 
ful administration with a substantial majority after the General 
Election of 1885. But even then he would have had to concede 
a full measure of Home Rule in order to carry his own pro- 
gramme of social and democratic reform. 

In my judgment the only prosperous solution for Liberalism 
and the Liberal Party in 1885 and 1886 would have been a 
friendly compromise between Gladstone and Chamberlain based 
upon Home Rule and land reform. Had Gladstone seen his 
way to proceed at first by General Resolution in the matter 
of Home Rule, entrusting to Chamberlain as the first measure 
of the session a comprehensive scheme of land reform, it is 
quite possible that the second Gladstone administration might 
have carried a portion of the Radical programme as well as 
Home Rule for Ireland without the support of Hartington and 
Goschen. But this is only one of the might-have-beens of 
history. What was clear enough at the time—and it is made 
clearer still by Mr. Garvin’s narrative—is that Gladstone 
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and Chamberlain could not get on together. Gladstone disliked 
Chamberlain’s methods and some of his aims ; Chamberlain was 
impatient of Gladstone’s reverence for constitutional propriety 
and practice, as well as for the traditions and ancient institutions 
of the country. John Morley might perhaps have reconciled 
them ; for his philosophy of Liberalism went far to satisfy them 
both. In June 1885 at a great political meeting in London he 
defined Radicalism as ‘‘ only Liberalism very much alive.” It 
is a measure of Morley’s devotion to the Irish cause as well 
as of Chamberlain’s aversion to Gladstone that Chamberlain 
broke with his dearest political friend and went into the wilder- 
ness rather than advance a little from his own earlier but too 
niggardly scheme of Home Rule to the larger measure framed 
by Gladstone and Morley for the purpose of satisfying Parnell 
and the Irish Nationalist Party. 

In estimating Chamberlain’s political character and achieve- 
ments we are at once confronted with the ethics of consistency ; 
and we feel bound to admit the impossibility of reconciling the 
political principles or policies of Joseph the First—the Joseph 
of this volume—with those of Joseph the Second which are to 
be described in future volumes of Mr. Garvin’s biography. I 
have read with much interest reviews by highly competent 
political critics like Mr. Birrell, Mr. J. A. Spender and Mr. J. L. 
Hammond, who unite in praising Mr. Garvin not only for the 
skill with which he has portrayed his hero but also for the fairness 
and impartiality with which he has handled Chamberlain’s 
friends and foes. But what struck me most was the impression 
which this remarkable volume has produced on the minds of two 
men of letters, Mr. G. K. Chesterton and Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy. 

Mr. Chesterton in 1899 joined a group of young Liberals— 
to which I rejoice to have belonged—who were hotly opposed 
to the Boer War and the policy which led up to it. They were 
in good company—with Morley, Harcourt, Bryce and Campbell- 
Bannerman as leaders. Mr. Chesterton remembers being called 
a pro-Boer, and he remembers the use made by the jingoes of 
the word Majuba. They said that Gladstone’s Majuba policy, 
the so-called policy of “‘ scuttle’? (otherwise magnanimity) after 
the defeat of Majuba, was a disgrace which had to be wiped out, 
and that this duty, too long delayed, would be performed by 
the Imperialist movement under Kipling, Rhodes, Milner and 
Joseph Chamberlain. All would be different now that Chamber- 
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lain, the great Imperialist, had become Colonial Secretary. 
Here I may be allowed to quote Mr. Chesterton : 


All indeed was different. Joseph Chamberlain was very 
different. But what nobody seems to know is that Joseph 
Chamberlain was very different from Joseph Chamberlain. 
Having myself lived through all that Imperialist boom, when 
Chamberlain was the Imperial Statesman who would avenge 
Majuba, who would wipe out Majuba, who would show the 
beastly Boers what he would have done after Majuba—judge 
of my astonishment, judge of my astounded trance of 
wonder, when I read in Mr. Garvin’s book that Joe Chamber- 
lain himself was entirely in favour of scuttling after Majuba, 
and that Gladstone was rather against it! 


A little bitterness perhaps mingles with Mr. Chesterton’s 
amazement ; for it appears that in one of the street rows between 
pro-Boers and Imperialists, an Imperialist annexed his watch! 
Chamberlain in 1900 was the hero of the jingoes; and no doubt 
(as Mr. Chesterton remarks) if you had told a jingo mob at 
that time that Chamberlain himself favoured peace after Majuba 
—the policy of scuttle—they would not have believed it even 
if they had known—which very few of them did—what 
happened before, during, or after Majuba. 

So much for Mr. Chesterton’s review. When I turned to 
that of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy I found that he too is 
impressed with the great contradiction between Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s two political careers. It is a story in two parts, and on 
finishing part 1 (Vol. I of Mr. Garvin’s Life), Mr. MacCarthy 
asks : ‘‘ How on earth is the author going to make the second 
convincing? How can he make it plausible that his hero, a 
red-hot radical, so hot that he burnt a hole in the Liberal Party, 
should end up as a bulwark of conservatism? ’’ For here in 
Volume I he is certainly presented as a democrat by tempera- 
ment and conviction—‘‘ One whose nature through both its 
limitations and its sympathies is most violently opposed to 
privilege, whose imagination, blind to the value of tradition, 
is indignantly alive to the claims of labour.” 

To have been nick-named “‘ Jack Cade’ by Lord Salisbury 
in 1885, and to have joined his Cabinet ten years later as the 
result of a comparatively small difference with Gladstone about 
the scope of the Home Rule Bill, is enough to make anyone 
who values consistency in public life, doubt whether, in spite 
of his private virtues and great qualities, Chamberlain’s public 
character can be deemed quite satisfactory. It may be that his 
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combatant and militant temper found natural expression at the 
Colonial Office when he encountered an equally obstinate 
opponent in the person of President Kruger. But I incline to 
think, with Morley, that it was Milner rather than Chamberlain 
who pressed the dispute to the point of the sword and that 
Chamberlain would have preferred a diplomatic success. 

If we try to put out of our minds Joseph the Second, and 
think only of Joseph the First as he lives and moves in the 
pages of this first volume, we find ourselves forced to admire 
the independence, vigour and intrepidity of the man. Readers 
of all parties and persuasions can bestow unqualified praise upon 
fis municipal achievements as Mayor of Birmingham. In a 
very short space of time, by bold initiative and strong, efficient 
administration he converted a squalid and unhealthy city into 
one which in many respects served for years as an example and 
pattern to its rivals in other parts of Great Britain. With 
reference to this piece of work the question of socialism does 
not arise. Chamberlain did not believe in municipalising or 
nationalising services for the sake of municipalisation or 
nationalisation. A Liberal, or a Conservative, however strongly 
he objects to State-socialism, may very well hold that a natural 
monopoly such as gas, or water, or tramways, should be either 
owned or controlled by the municipality. Chamberlain himself 
once told me at Highbury in the course of a conversation that 
the question whether the Birmingham City Council should own 
and operate its tramways, or lease them to a company, really 
depended upon the further question whether enough competent 
members of the City Council could be spared from other com- 
mittees to look after the tramways. JI remember thinking at 
the time—it was just before the Boer War—that this view of 
the matter proved his common sense and experience as a public 
administrator. 

To the warmth of Chamberlain’s friendships and to the depth 
of his family affections Mr. Garvin’s biography bears eloquent 
testimony. At Birmingham he cultivated an intimate circle of 
politicians, nonconformist ministers, leading journalists, and 
business men who agreed with his ideas and recognised his 
leadership. In the familiar intercourse of his library he 
promoted his public aims and ambitions amid the genial fumes 
of tobacco. In this atmosphere he was at his best—clubbable, 
friendly, frank, communicative. He possessed one great attrac- 
tion which is by no means common among statesmen—he was 
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ready to exchange ideas and opinions freely with those in whom 
he placed confidence. This is a distinguishing mark of the 
long correspondence and friendship between Joseph Chamberlain 
and John Morley, which lasted from 1873 to the end of 1885. 
Mr. Garvin has quoted freely from these letters, which were 
not in my possession when I was writing about Morley’s early 
life. But I happen now to be able to add to Mr. Garvin’s account 
of a comradeship which meant much to both of them, and bore 
fruit not always, or often, ‘‘ refreshing ’’ to the official leaders 
of their party. 

Morley used to say they were like brothers. They seem 
to have taken to one another as soon as they met. It was a 
case of friendship at first sight. After a few weeks in the 
summer of 1873 all formality disappeared. ‘‘ My dear Sir,”’ 
became “‘ My dear Morley’”’ and ‘‘ My dear Chamberlain.” 
They thoroughly enjoyed one another’s company, and each 
valued in the other gifts, natural or acquired, of which he felt 
the lack. Chamberlain had all the authority of a successful 
business man who had won the foremost position in the local 
administration and politics of a great city, and was beginning 
to acquire a national reputation as leader and spokesman of 
the most uncompromising section of nonconformity. He 
expressed the dissidence of dissent, and in political terms his 
unitarianism easily accommodated itself to Morley’s agnosticism. 
From the first they were not only brothers but brothers-in-arms, 
constantly engaging on the same side in a political struggle 
which they waged in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, in 
the daily and weekly press, and on the platform. As editor 
of the Fortnightly Morley was able to give Chamberlain oppor- 
tunities, which he prized, of making himself and his views 
known to a small but select and influential class of readers. 
Chamberlain, on his side, was able to introduce Morley to all 
the leaders of political Nonconformity, and by degrees made 
him familiar with the practical exigencies of day to day politics, 
with its tactics, manceuvres, and wire-pullings. The success 
of this friendship and political alliance was largely due, I think, 
to the contrast between them. ‘They had been brought up in 
totally different environments, and each missed what the other 
possessed. It was a case of intellectual barter, a profitable 
exchange of things which they both valued. Both had tempers. 
Morley was highly sensitive, Chamberlain was rather intolerant 
and inclined to brush aside too roughly and hastily objections 
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to any course on which he had set his mind. But their corre- 
spondence shows that as a rule they were open to argument 
and quite unselfish when their interests seemed likely to clash. 
Chamberlain’s solicitude for Morley’s health is shown by several 


letters and by his generous readiness to advance money at a time | 


when Morley was hard pressed by financial worries. In 1877 
he insisted on lending his friend six hundred pounds to enable 
him to embark on a literary project, a history of the French 
Revolution, which was afterwards abandoned in favour of the 
Life of Cobden. 

In January 1877 Chamberlain was engaged in a lively 
controversy with Bob Lowe, who had been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer under Gladstone and had dared to criticise Chamber- 
lain’s project of licensing reform. ‘To confound Lowe he 
prepared an article with a diagram and despatched it to the 
Editor of the Fortnightly, who wrote in reply from Brighton 
on January 15th: 


Your energy is astonishing, and I am surprised as well 
as delighted to find your manuscript in my hands. My heart 
misgave, and even now I misgive in another way lest you 
should have overstrained yourself in order to pound Lowe, 
Bagehot, and all your other adversaries. The article seems 
to me very cogent indeed, and very satisfactory for the 
System. If the diagrams are done in time I propose to place 
you first and Lowe last; if the diagrams are not done in 
time, it will be best to reverse the order, I think. I'll do 
my best, be sure. I venture to think that two or three 
of your sentences are still undesirably sour on the poor man: 
e.g. you speak of Lowe’s statement that the Scheme would 
lead to corruption: he only says it might, and this suspicion 
is different from a statement. 

Again, I do earnestly demur to Lowe being snubbed as 
an Economist without experience, evolving theories out of 
his consciousness. Even if it were true, people will be slow 
to believe it of a man who has been an active and eminent 
member of Parliament for many years, and was at the 
Treasury in the most important of its posts for five or six 
years. And I think it unjust to call him a cynic, by implica- 
tion. He is simply a hard-headed, critical-minded, logical 
animal, with all the faults of the said animal. Nobody is 
more alive to such faults than I am—only I maintain that 
they are a different thing from cynicism. Argal, my dear 
Chamberlain, I have laid my hand on the Ark, and softened 
one or two of the phrases. If you quarrel with such an 
exercise of prerogative, I will bow my head to the storm. 
We can have it out on Saturday. 
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On the next day Chamberlain wrote: 


I will accept all your alterations with humility and grati- 
tude. As you know, when one writes currente calamo and 
out of the fulness of one’s heart, it is most useful to have 
a friend’s cool judgment on the result. 


Then he asks Morley to add the following, or ‘‘ something like 
it,’’ to the proof, at his discretion : 


It is no consolation to the families whose happiness has 
been wrecked and whose homes have been rendered desolate 
by the intemperance of one or more of their number—it is 
no compensation to those whose means are straitened and 
whose opportunities of improvement are curtailed by the 
pressure of rates, swollen by the direct consequences of the 
trafic in drink—to be told that a century or two hence the 
millennium is expected, and that causes are at work which 
may ultimately relieve their remote descendants from the 
penalties which the present generation is required to pay. 


““Tf this,’ he adds, ‘‘ or something like it is wanted please 
insert.’’ If all editors and contributors got on as well together 
as Morley and Chamberlain, the millennium would have arrived 
for at least one section of the community. 

Before taking farewell of the book I must revert to an 
assertion on the first page which strikes me as erroneous. After 
a few sentences about Joseph Chamberlain’s ancestors and his 
parents, Mr. Garvin declares that the boy ‘‘ was destined to 
rise to more fame and power in the world than any Englishman 
born and bred in the same class before him.’’ ‘The context 
shows that by ‘‘ the same class’’ is meant the middle class. 
That being so, we may at once recall Richard Cobden and John 
Bright, whose fame and power in England and in the world 
were certainly as great, and I should have thought far greater, 
between, say, 1841 and 1865—and longer in the case of Bright 
—than Chamberlain’s either in his first phase as radical and 
free trader, or in his second phase as imperialist and tariff 


reformer. 
Francis W. Hirst. 


IN -DEFENCE OP AWE hres. 
A STUDY OF THE WAR DEBT SITUATION. 


T is not fair to blame the United States for the unfortunate 

course of the War. Debt negotiations. It might have been 

expected that any democracy in the position in which the 
American people is to-day, faced with a sudden request uncon- 
ditionally to cancel nearly twenty billion dollars worth of debt, 
would have acted as the United States has done. It ought to 
have been foreseen that debt readjustment would be a delicate 
and difficult policy to put over to the American people in the 
midst of an unexampled depression. It ought not to have been 
thought that a defeated administration and a ‘‘ lame duck ”’ 
Congress, fresh from a hard fought election, would be able to 
take far-reaching decisions upon so controversial a matter. 
America’s debtors should be satisfied with the declaration that 
they have received from the American Government, endorsed as 
it has been by the President-elect, that the United States is 
conscious of the added burden of debt consequent upon the severe 
fall in world price levels and the depreciation of exchanges, and 
of the difficulty under present circumstances of making large 
international transfers, and is willing freely to discuss with 
each of its debtors any rearrangements that they can show to be 
necessary. They should not be unduly surprised or hurt that 
they should be asked, pending the conclusion of such discus- 
sions, to observe their present agreements and pay the annuity 
which is due. They should be happy that the payments which 
have been made have created the best atmosphere for subsequent 
discussions, an atmosphere which not even the fact that some 
debtors have defaulted has unduly clouded. They should make 
haste to do what they might well have done before, to study 
American prejudices in the matter, to explore the compromise 
solutions other than simple cancellation or reduction that Ameri- 
can leaders have been at pains to put forward, to prepare 
American opinion for the concessions it is being asked to 
make. 

It should be remembered that this problem does not appear 
to the American people as obvious as it does to Europeans. To 
the rank and file of the American electorate, farmers, shop- 
keepers, factory hands, housewives, simple people, hard pressed 
by their present difficulties, to whom European affairs are very 
remote—and it is to such people that the American Government 
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and Congress have to defer far more than any European Govern- 
ment or Legislature has to its electorate—the question is simply 
this : “‘ Shall I, at a time when it has never been so hard for me 
to pay my taxes and when my income has never been so small 
or so uncertain, assume a further tax burden in order that 
foreign governments which owe my government money may 
have their debts remitted?’ Under certain circumstances a 
great majority of Americans would answer this question in the 
affirmative, even at a time of unexampled distress, far more 
severe than most Europeans realise, when almost every farmer 
is on the verge of bankruptcy ; when there are more than eleven 
million unemployed; when wages are being “‘ cut’ in every 
direction ro, 20, and even 25 per cent., and profits and dividends 
are declining in even greater proportions; when taxes and mort- 
gages are millions in arrears, and foreclosures are being resisted 
by force, and when every governmental unit, county, city, State 
and nation is facing a tremendous deficit. The Americans are 
a people of amazing generosity, as their eager support of every 
humanitarian and relief appeal in the last quarter century has 
shown. ‘They will pour out hundreds of millions of dollars 
gladly and without thought of reward if they can be convinced 
that a cause is genuine. For all the criticism of them as a 
materialistic people they are found the readiest of any to 
respond to an idealistic appeal. I have no doubt that a vast 
majority of them would endorse even complete cancellation of 
all debts, public and private, owed to America to-day, if it 
could be proved to them that that would be the right and 
generous thing to do and would prove of real and lasting benefit 
to the world. The issue has, however, never been presented to 
them in that light. 

No attempt has been made by America’s debtors to throw 
themselves upon the kindly generosity of the American people. 
On the contrary, America has been represented as a Shylock in 
trying to collect the debts that a great majority of Americans 
feel to be legally and morally due to them. People like Lord 
Snowden who revive the old issues, who claim that the original 
loans should have been gifts, since America was not at that 
time able to send men, who point to the fact that the credits 
were spent in America on American goods, who distinguish 
between these loans, which have gone up in smoke, and 
ordinary, commercial loans which issue in production, hurt 
rather than help their present cause. They revive an old 
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bitterness by seeming to depreciate the value of America’s 
effort in the war. ‘They tempt Americans to recall the high 
prices charged to them, especially in France, during as well 
as after the war. Whatever be the truth of it, most Americans 
believe that their war effort was great, valuable and dis- 
interested. ‘They are a little hurt that instead of thanks they 
get from their old allies taunts that the effort should have been 
greater, that indeed the gratitude should have been on the other 
side, that the United States should gladly cancel twenty billion 
dollars of principle and interest due upon the War Debts as a 
mark of appreciation of the Allies’ efforts for her in 1917. 
Europe would do well to recognise what both Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Roosevelt have taken pains to reiterate, that the starting- 
point of any future discussion with regard to the Debts must 
be recognition of the fact that they are legally and morally due. 

It is also no help to the debtors’s cause to seek to connect 
War Debts and Reparations. Every President since Woodrow 
Wilson has been at pains to point out that there is no legal or 
moral or factual connection between the two sets of obligations, 
if only because America was the only victor Power to seek no 
compensation after the war, and is the only Power with no 
assets to set against its liabilities in the event of a ‘“‘ clean 
slate.’ It is dishonest, and it is, in any event, useless as a 
means of securing generous treatment now, to contend that 
because individual Americans, Gilbert, Dawes, Young, have 
been associated with plans for the reduction of Reparations 
obligations, or because private groups in America have argued 
that Germany could not pay the huge sums demanded of her, 
the United States Government or people is obligated to cancel 
debts. Even the French point that the Hoover Moratorium 
is responsible for the collapse of German payments and that, 
therefore, America, as the responsible cause of the Lausanne 


Agreement writing off Reparations, should write off War Debts ~ 


is far-fetched. Everyone knows that if Mr. Hoover had not 
responded to President Hindenburg’s appeal the collapse of 
German credit, and with it the collapse of far more than the 
system of Reparations payments, could not have been avoided. 

It is equally fallacious, and useless as a lever to secure 
American generosity with regard to War Debts, to pretend that 
the Hoover-Laval communiqué of October 1931 constituted 
an agreement on the part of the United States, if the Allies 
reduced Reparations, to reduce War Debts. An earlier clause 
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in the communiqué expressly disclaimed any such intention, 
which in any case it was beyond the power of the President to 
promise. The European Powers could have had no excuse for 
thinking at Lausanne last July that America could be counted 
upon to implement any agreement they came to there. They 
might, in fact, from the terms of the Congressional Resolution 
ratifying the Hoover Moratorium and inhibiting the President 
from re-establishing the Foreign Debt Commission or doing 
anything else to indicate that it was the policy of Congress 
to cancel or reduce the debt, have deduced that America would 
not implement any agreement if that involved debt readjust- 
ment. ‘To most Americans Lausanne was not an example of 
allied generosity, but of their recognition of realities, of the 
reality that it was impossible in fact any longer to collect 
Reparations. It does not seem to most of them sufficient reason, 
becatise Germany cannot or will not pay Reparations, which 
was an imposed obligation, for the Allies to feel that they ought 
not to be asked to pay War Debts, which were a freely accepted 
obligation. 

The only sound cause for further debt reduction in the general 
American opinion would be valid proof on the part of the debtor 
countries either that they could not in fact pay what they owed 
or that America would really stand to gain more from reduction 
than from collection. ‘There is a small minority of Americans, 
which contains many influential, well-informed people, and 
which is strongly supported in the Press, which is inclined to 
believe both these contentions to be true. But so far this group 
is a very small minority politically speaking. The majority 
opinion requires convincing on both points, requires more con- 
vincing evidence than it has yet received. It wishes to be shown 
how it is that its debtors can afford to spend so many billion 
dollars upon armaments, and are so unwilling to accept the 
Hoover Disarmament Proposals which would save them 
annually more than the amount of their debts, if they are really 
unable to pay the United States some 300 million dollars a 
year. It wishes to be shown how, when world depression is due 
to so many causes, of which the pressure of inter-governmental 
debts is only one, a mere cancellation of debts apart from other 
remedies can be expected to do any material good, much less 
lead to the real revival of trade which proposers of debt revision 
say would compensate America for the sacrifices it is asked 


to make. 
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It will, of course, be said in Europe that the capacity to make 
internal payments, such as those upon armaments, has nothing 
to do with the capacity to make external payments involving the 
transfer of goods or gold or foreign exchange. Unfortunately 
not one man in ten in Congress, and not one in a hundred in 
the country, really appreciates this point. The mysteries of 
foreign trade are not yet understood in America. One can 
hardly expect them to be. How long have they been under- 
stood, how widely or clearly are they understood to-day, in 
Europe? The same thing applies to the argument that America 
must take payment in goods, which she is unwilling to do, 
or cancel her debts, since there is not enough gold to make 
more than a few payments, and since further loans seem out of 
the question. Obviously the President does not understand this 
point. If he did he would not be asking for further export 
markets as a compensation for debt reduction when it is a 
surplus of American exports, visible and invisible, which has 
made debt reduction so urgent. Most nations in Europe do not, 
to judge from the higher and higher tariffs to which they have 
been resorting without regard to their general foreign position. 
It is a truism of the new economics which is not yet widely 
understood in any country, except in so far as it is obviously 
to its own advantage, that the collection of debts and the imposi- 
tion of tariffs, the expansion of exports and the limitation of 
imports, do not go together. Even in Britain, though we appre- 
ciate the point in relation to America, we seem doubtful about 
it in other connections, as witness the high hopes of the ~ 
defenders of our new tariff. Much more vivid proof of these 
points is needed than is yet available to convince the mass of 
Americans, to whose opinion Congress will defer, that these 
laws are immutable and that they must either cancel their 
debts or accept payment in goods. 

One great party has shown signs of appreciating the point. 
It was a major plank in Mr. Roosevelt’s policy that a readjust- 
ment of the American tariff would make debt payments possible 
and cancellation unnecessary. His supporters might feel that 
it was only fair to give him a chance to try out his policy 
before pressing for debt remission on the grounds of incapacity 
to pay except in goods. It might have been a better line of 
approach than that of a simple request to the defeated President 
for readjustment of the debt to have waited and approached the 
incoming President with a request for readjustment of the 
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tariff. It is highly doubtful whether it would have been success- 
ful, or whether there is in fact a possibility of so altering the 
tariff schedules as to admit some 300 million dollars extra 
imports (so that the War Debts can be paid) without undue 
harm to vested American industries and interests. But it would 
at any rate have called the Democratic bluff. And it would 
have shown the European argument to be genuine. 

That indeed is one of the fundamental difficulties in the situa- 
tion. So many Americans honestly doubt the sincerity of the 
debtor governments when they say that they cannot pay. It is 
for this reason that all attempts to revive the old arguments 
about the origin of the debts, or to establish a connection 
between Debts and Reparations, are so dangerous. ‘They detract 
attention from, and cast suspicion upon, the genuine, effective 
arguments for readjustment. The same is true even of the 
argument of incapacity to pay. It may be true, and would be 
believed of some debtors, and particularly of Great Britain. 
But it seems absurdly untrue of France—France with its huge 
gold reserve, France with its financial power, France with its 
huge armament expenditures, France which, as it is bitterly 
remembered, took more gold from America last year in (as 
many Americans believe) an attempt to force the United States 
off the gold standard than it now needs to pay its debts. 
Americans can surely be forgiven, particularly when they 
remember the difficulty they had in getting payment originally 
from many of their debtors and the extent to which they have 
already reduced the face value of the obligations owed them, 
for thinking that, at any rate as regards some of their debtors, 
the real position is not that they cannot, but that they will not, 
pay their debts. 

This sentiment of mistrust, which, particularly as regards 
France, against which there is a strong undercurrent of ill feel- 
ing dating back long before the present negotiations, has been 
rather wonderfully held in check, is undoubtedly one of the 
most serious factors complicating the situation. It makes 
Congress largely impervious to the brilliant arguments of such 
documents as the second British Note. ‘The popular reaction, 
especially of those many, many people to whom the principles 
of foreign trade and international payments are a mystery, to 
all arguments for reconsideration is “‘ That is all very well and 
it sounds good, but I don’t believe you want to pay anyway, 
and I think if you didn’t have this excuse for defaulting you 
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would hunt up another.’”? ‘The debtor countries have got to 
convince American popular opinion, to whom more than to the 
Government their diplomacy should be addressed, that they are 
sincere and that they would pay if they could, and will pay if 
they can be shown a way safely so to do. They will, perhaps, 
find it easier to do this if they pay more attention to the problem 
of meeting than to that of over-ruling America’s objections to 
out-and-out cancellation, if they give serious consideration to 
those compromise solutions that Senator Borah, Governor 
Smith, President Hoover and President-elect Roosevelt have all 
been at pains to suggest. "These very different personalities, 
representing differing and independent elements in each of the 
great parties, while they disagree as to the tactics to be pursued, 
agree upon certain fundamentals. ‘They all connect armaments 
and debts and would wish to see some measure of European 
disarmament, if only as a sign that Europe is genuine both 
in its desire for peace and its inability to pay. They all feel 
that both the Disarmament Conference and the World Economic 
Conference are, or will be, dealing with problems as important 
as, and closely related to, that of War Debt reduction. They 
all feel that debt reduction should only honestly be asked as a 
part of, and not as a preliminary to, the solution of these other, 
wider, and, as they think, more fundamental world problems. 
They all believe that the United States might rightly ask, as 
some small return for the debt reductions it is asked to make, 
certain commercial advantages, at the least some alleviation 
of the existing tariff chaos. 

Little attempt seems to have been made so far, though these 
straws in the wind have been evident for months, and though 
the debtor governments should have known that American 
opinion was firmly set against simple reduction or cancellation 
of the debt (against which both major parties and candidates 
were clearly pledged), to defer to American opinion in the 
matter or to explore the compromises to which it was apparently 
inclining. An opportunity now exists, since the breakdown of 
the Hoover-Roosevelt negotiations has deferred definite action 
on the problem until after the advent of the new administration 
in March, to see whether or no any of these compromises is 
possible, and if not to explain clearly to the American public 
why it is not. 

Congress will no doubt change in the end its present policy 
of no concessions. It will accept under pressure of events, and 
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upon Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendation, many things that it now 
regards as unthinkable and would never accept under Mr. 
Hoover. But it will not lead to good feeling, and may not even 
produce good results, to depend solely on the pressure of events. 
It will make things easier, and will be much fairer, to recognise 
that even the most rude supporters of the ‘‘ no discussion—pay 
or repudiate ’’ school have some genuine excuse for their atti- 
tude, that even they, if properly approached, are capable of 
a surprising generosity. It will be easier also, and only fair, 
to give more help to those Americans who are trying to help 
Europe, to defer more to genuine American sentiment, to do 
more not merely to educate but to meet American opinion. 
Above all, it will make matters much easier, and will be more 
just, to recognise that whatever America decides to do she is 
not, in her own eyes and in all sincerity, being merely selfish 
or self-centred, to realise that whatever she lacks it is not 
generosity. 
FRANK DARVALL. 


GENERAL GORDON. 


NGLAND has just been celebrating the centenary of 
Fie birth of Charles George Gordon. It is now nearly 
fifty years since the whole.country was thrilled with the 
drama that ended in the fall of Khartoum and the death of 
its defender. Gordon’s tragic end, coming as the crown of a 
life of devotion and self-sacrifice, placed him in the front rank 
of national heroes, and the erection of a statue to him in 
Trafalgar Square, the central point of the Empire, was a fitting 
indication of the place which he occupied in the people’s hearts. 
As years passed and memoirs began to appear of the states- 
men who had played a part in those stirring times, his figure 
came to be surrounded with the mists of political controversy, 
and more recently that brilliant and cynical writer, Lytton 
Strachey, gave to the world a picture of General Gordon which 
represented him as the victim of over-indulgence in drink. 
Fortunately it has been possible to probe into the source from 
which Lytton Strachey drew, and it has now been conclusively 
proved that the story, upon the strength of which he based 
his sketch, was a pure fabrication, concocted by a disgruntled 
foreign adventurer, who left Gordon after being for a short time 
in his service. 

The universal testimony of those who were Gordon’s personal 
friends is that he was not only a man of exalted ideals but 
that he was also remarkable for the fidelity with which he 
carried out those ideals in everyday life. Lord Esher, who 
knew him intimately and who was a good judge of men, wrote 
of him: “‘ He literally walked with God, and, if it were not 
disrespectful, one might almost say, arm in arm with Him.”’ 
His particular religious beliefs were, no doubt, in some respects, 
peculiar, based as they were upon too literal an adherence to 
the words of the Bible. But the heart of the matter was in 
him. He based his whole life upon that fundamental mystery 
which lay at the root of the faith both of Socrates and of Jesus 
—the Indwelling of God. 

The bent of Charles George Gordon’s mind was always 
serious, although with it he combined a sense of fun and a love 
of adventure which in his early days made him a leading spirit 
in all boyish pranks and which in later years endeared him 
to children and young people. Daring and impetuous by 
nature, he could blaze up into sudden passion at some act of 
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injustice or meanness. Though not a profound thinker, he 
pondered much on human life and human nature and had a 
shrewd and almost uncanny insight into human character, He 
did not write books, but his letters were both free in style 
and terse in expression. He was, however, essentially a man 
of action, who went straight to the point, took quick decisions 
and never hesitated to change his course to meet a fresh 
emergency. The rapidity with which his mind worked 
frequently led to his being charged with inconsistency. But 
he was indifferent to what people thought of him, so long as 
he kept true to his own inner conviction. Moral courage is 
probably a rarer virtue than physical courage. Gordon 
possessed both to an intense degree, and it is this combination 
which gives his figure such romantic charm. 

In\his early years Gordon had the ambition, which is natural 
to every young soldier, to distinguish himself in his profession. 
He fitst made his mark in the Crimean War, where his strong 
physiqué enabled him to work for long stretches at a time in 
the trenches, while his indifference to danger helped him to 

gain a closer acquaintance with the enemy’s position than a 
more cautious subaltern would have obtained. His skill in map 
drawing enabled him to turn this knowledge to good account. 

It was this skill which led to his being selected, at the close 
of the war, as a member of the Boundary Commission for 
delimiting the frontiers between Russia and Turkey. Owing 
to this he missed the chance of service in the Indian Mutiny 
and he had to content himself, on his return to England, with 
a staff appointment at Chatham. In 1860, however, another 
opening offered itself and he volunteered for service in China. 
At first things did not promise well for his ambitious dreams ; 
for the fighting was over when he arrived at Tientsin and he 
had to spend the next two years in a garrison camp. Then 
a rare chance came his way. He was offered the command 
of a small Chinese force, known as the ‘‘ Ever-Victorious 
Army,’’ which was engaged in keeping the Taiping rebels away 
from Shanghai. Having received the Queen’s permission to 
enter the service of the Chinese Empire, Gordon took command 
of his 3,000 Chinamen in March 1863. He found them a 
rough set of men, with an almost equally rough set of foreign 
officers. They did not at first know what to make of this quiet- 
spoken young English commander. But he soon showed them 
that he meant to be their master, and, after one or two sharp 
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tussles and several dismissals, he made out of his force a 
disciplined little army which was ready to follow him any- 
where. [he men proved themselves good fighters, provided 
they had a leader they could trust; and Gordon soon realised, 
as Garibaldi had done before him, that, with an irregular force, 
the secret of control was always to be in the front rank, regard- 
less of personal risk. Gordon always led his men himself into 
the breach, carrying nothing but a cane in his hand. Time 
after time he stormed the rebel strongholds through a furious 
fusillade and time after time came through unscathed, till his 
men came to believe that he bore a charmed life. But his 
victories were not won merely by dash and courage—they were 
the result of the most careful planning and of incessant super- 
vision of every detail. This is how Li Hung Chang, the 
provincial Governor of Kiang-su, under whom Gordon was 
serving, spoke of him in his diary: 

What a sight for tired eyes and elixir for a heavy heart 
it is to see this splendid Englishman fight. ... Fight— 
move—fight again—move again—leading his men—planning 
by night and executing by day—planning by day and 
executing by night! He is a glorious fellow! 

Unfortunately after some months Gordon had a break with Li, 
owing to an act of treachery, of which Li was guilty, at the 
fall of Soochow. ‘This was one of the occasions when Gordon’s 
impetuous spirit burst forth in a torrent of indignation. ‘The 
story that he went out revolver in hand to find Li and take 
summary vengeance on him now proves to have been a fable. 
But he did write him a furious letter, denounced him to the 
authorities at Peking and asked for his dismissal, at the same 
time withdrawing his own force from all active co-operation. 
Eventually the incident was closed by an expression of regret 
from the Chinese Court and the issue of a public statement 
by Li exonerating Gordon from all complicity with his 
treacherous dealings. This enabled Gordon to take the field 
again. Shortly after this, he was wounded in an assault on 
a rebel town and for two or three weeks had to direct operations 
lying out full length on his boat. But he never flinched from 
his resolve to see the campaign through to its close and rid 
the country of the Taiping scourge. Within two months he 
won through, crowning his victories with a sensational storming 
of the most obstinate of the rebel strongholds. 

His brilliant exploits gained him the title of ‘‘ Chinese 
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Gordon,”’ but he refused the monetary gifts that the grateful 
Chinese Government offered him and, on returning home, 
avoided all publicity and buried himself for six years in a 
routine post at Gravesend. These years marked a change in 
Gordon’s life. His ambition for military distinction gradually 
fell from him, though it cost him a severe mental struggle 
when in 1867 he learned that he was not chosen for the 
Abyssinian campaign. From this time onward he began to 
speak of himself as being dead to the world and his thoughts 
turned more and more towards the mysteries of religion. He 
would search after some new truth with all the ardour of a 
pioneer and, when he had found a “ pearl,’’ he would not rest 
until he had revealed it to those about him. He found it took 
more courage to face the reserve of some young lad to whom 
he wished to speak than to face the batteries of Sebastopol. But 
he let nothing daunt him and devoted his whole energies 
to spreading light in the dark places of crowded streets and 
alleys. He gathered round him a knot of unschooled lads 
whom he taught and befriended. He liked to speak of them 
as his ‘‘ kings ’’ and to mark on his map the “‘ royal ’’ progress 
round the world of the many boys for whom he had found 
places in the merchant service. 

But a man who had once played such a brilliant part in the 
world could not be permanently relegated to a position of 
obscurity. In due course the call to a wider field of service 
came to him, not from his own country but from Egypt. The 
Khedive Ismail had heard of Gordon’s fame as a leader of men 
in the East, and in 1873 invited him to become Governor of 
his new Province on the Upper Nile. This region had recently 
become known to the world through the discoveries of Speke 
and Baker, and the Khedive had proclaimed his intention 
of opening it up to civilisation and striking a blow at the 
iniquitous slave trade. Gordon responded to the call and once 
more found scope for his activities in the service of a foreign 
power. He worked under Ismail for six years. During the 
first three years (1874-6) he was Governor of the Equatorial 
Province, where, in spite of the unhealthiness of the climate, 
hostility of the natives, lack of efficient helpers and absence 
of means of transport, he succeeded in establishing, all along 
the reaches of the Upper Nile, a series of stations which 
provided regular communication between Cairo and the Great 
Lakes, and enabled him to keep the river route clear of the 
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slave traffic. "The Khedive was so impressed with the value 
of Gordon’s work that in 1877 he appointed him Governor- 
General of the whole Sudan. 

Here Gordon had a chance of suppressing the slave trade, 
not only in one particular province but throughout the whole 
of the million square miles of the Sudan territory. It was a 
colossal task, but he was firmly convinced that, with God 
behind him, he could achieve the seemingly impossible. He 
began by inaugurating a new reign of justice and fair dealing 
at the seat of government, Khartoum, where he captivated the 
natives by his drastic suppression of the former régime of 
cruelty and oppression. Then he set out on rapid camel rides 
across the long stretches of desert which formed so large a 
part of his dominions. On one historic occasion he succeeded, 
by boldly riding into a camp of thousands of armed slavers, 
in nipping in the bud a threatened revolt. But he had at that 
time no European helpers to back him up; and so, after he 
had quitted the scene of his dramatic triumph, the flames of 
revolt burst forth again. He then invited some Europeans to 
join him, and with their aid he waged a relentless war against 
the accursed trade. It was a desperate struggle but, after two 
years’ continuous effort, although his health nearly broke 
down under the strain, he felt that he had at length won 
the day. ‘‘I am a wreck,”’ he wrote, in July 1879, ‘‘ like the 
portion of the Victory towed into Gibraltar after Trafalgar; 
but God has enabled me, or rather has used me, to do what 
I wished to do—that is, break down the slave trade.’’ 

After his six strenuous years in the Sudan he certainly 
needed rest, and by the beginning of 1880 he had retired from 
his post and sailed for England. Hardly had he left when 
reaction set in and in the following year a revolt arose in the 
Sudan which was more formidable than any of those he had 
crushed, because in it the slavers were enlisted under the banner 
of a religious fanatic, the Mahdi, who proclaimed a Holy War. 
Gordon was then in Mauritius, where, in the duties of a routine 
post, he found that quiet of which he was so much in need. T'wo 
years later the Mahdi uprising had assumed alarming propor- 
tions and in November 1883, while Gordon was on leave in 
Palestine, the world was shocked by the news that a force of 
10,000 Egyptians, led by a retired British officer, Hicks Pasha, 


had been annihilated by the Mahdi’s dervishes within 250 miles 
of Khartoum. 
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Gladstone had been on the point of announcing the retire- 
ment of the British army from Egypt when this news arrived. 
The Sudan disaster necessitated reconsideration of the position ; 
for the Mahdi might be expected to sweep onwards in his 
victorious career first to Khartoum and then to Egypt itself, 
So, after consultation with Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord 
Cromer), the new Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, Gladstone 
decided that the British army should remain for the time being 
in Egypt. At the same time, he called upon Egypt to give 
up all idea of further attacks upon the Mahdi and to withdraw 
definitely from the Sudan. Tewfik, Ismail’s successor, 
reluctantly acquiesced. But the question then arose—what 
was to be done with the Egyptian garrisons, numbering about 
24,000 men, scattered up and down the Sudan, and with their 
dependants? Baring advised that an English officer should 
be sent up to Khartoum to superintend the difficult task of 
withdrawing the garrisons, and three weeks later he repeated 
his request, adding that the officer in question should have full 
civil and executive powers. Baring had not Gordon in mind 
when he made this proposal; for, when he and Gordon had 
met in Cairo some years before, they had not got on well 
together. But public opinion in England strongly favoured 
Gordon’s appointment, since, with his unique knowledge of 
the Sudan, he seemed to be the one man capable of counter-, 
acting the Mahdi’s influence. Eventually Baring consented 
to have Gordon; whereupon the Ministers at home sent for him 
and appointed him as their envoy. 

Unfortunately serious misconceptions arose from the very 
beginning about Gordon’s last mission. In the first place, 
through a concatenation of circumstances which I have set out 
fully elsewhere, the original instructions given to Gordon were 
of an ambiguous nature, so that, while some Ministers were 
aware that he was being given full executive powers, others, 
including Gladstone, believed that he was only being com- 
missioned to go out and report. Hence the idea grew up that 
Gordon from the first threw over his instructions. In the 
second place, Gordon, after he had reached Khartoum, advised 
the Government, as he felt bound to do, that, if Egypt was 
to have peace, the Mahdi would have to be “ smashed.” The 
Ministers at once assumed that he was taking executive action 
and was setting about ‘‘smashing’’ the Mahdi himself! 
whereas we now know, from the papers recently made public 
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at the Record Office, that Gordon was proceeding steadily with 
his plan of evacuation and never fired a shot until the Mahdi’s 
forces closed in upon Khartoum and started to bombard him. 
Thirdly, when Gordon was surrounded, the Government 
advised him to withdraw from Khartoum and were indignant 
with him for staying on. We now know, however, that their 
messages conveying this advice never reached him, and that 
the last instruction that came to him through the Mahdi’s lines 
was that they wished him to stay on at Khartoum. 

Thus, in the light of the full information that has now 
become available, Gordon is cleared from the charge that has 
been so often made against him of throwing over the Govern- 
ment’s instructions. On the other hand the Government should 
be acquitted of the charge of deliberately entrusting Gordon 
with an impossible mission. It must be remembered that 
Baring, most level-headed of men, twice urged them to send a 
British officer to Khartoum to withdraw the garrisons, and that 
Gordon, knowing the great influence he possessed over the 
tribes around the town, fully believed that he could prevent 
them from joining the Mahdi. It is, in fact, quite possible 
that, had he, in accordance with his own request, been allowed 
to have at his disposal the powerful services of Zebehr Pasha, 
by far the most influential man in that district, he might have 
been able to hold the Mahdi in check and to get the Egyptian 
troops and civilians safely away. But things turned out other- 
wise. The Government refused to allow Zebehr, the ex-slaver, 
to go, the tribes went over to the Mahdi, and within three weeks 
of Gordon’s arrival at Khartoum the town was surrounded. 

For some time those at home did not fully realise how serious 
Gordon’s position was; for at first cheerful messages came 
through from him, saying that Khartoum was “all right.’ 
But, as the weeks passed and messages ceased to arrive, anxiety 
became intense. At length, all too late, a Relief Expedition 
was sent. Meanwhile, Gordon was conducting a magnificent 
defence and for over ten months, hoping against hope that help 
would come, held out against overwhelming odds. It is one 
of the tragedies of history that the town fell and Gordon was 
slain two days before the British advance column arrived. 

And yet it was Gordon’s death, even more than his life, 
which, in the end, lifted the slavers’ curse for ever from the 
land he served so well. 


BERNARD M. ALLEN. 
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BLIBERALISM AND THE WORLD WAR. 
() N August 4th, 1914, I was compelled to admit that 


Gladstonian Liberalism must cease to exist as a factor 

in British politics for many years, so that the catastrophe 
which on that day overwhelmed the world made my retirement 
from politics very easy; now, however, the discussions about 
war guilt induce me to record certain episodes in which I played 
some part at the time. Ifa baby is knocked down by a motor- 
car or kidnapped by a bandit, Society demands a full explana- 
tion of the failure to protect life and property; now the world 
war of 1914-1918 cost eleven million lives and much wealth, 
so that it behoves every witness to tell what he saw of events 
just before the crash, and as I was secretary of the Eighty 
Club and acquainted more or less intimately with every member 
of the Liberal Cabinet, meeting them from time to time, and 
acting as one link between the Cabinet and public opinion, 
I was familiar with the details of the Ulster problem, the 
Marconi escapade, and the struggle within the Liberal Cabinet 
between the Radical and Whig elements. About a year before 
W. T. Stead had sailed to America on the ill-fated Titanic 
he and Mr. J. L. Garvin had met at my house to discuss 
Ireland, and Stead insisted then (as often before) that ‘‘ the 
future of Liberalism lay with the Lib.-Labs.’’?; with him I 
agreed, and that must suffice for the moment as an indication 
of my own personal views on politics in those days. 

At the end of 1913 I sailed to Cape Town and paid a visit 
to my wife’s relations. We were to stay at Pretoria with her 
brother, the late General Louis Botha, who was then Prime 
Minister of the Union of South Africa, and on travelling from 
Cape Town to Pretoria I found that my only companion in 
the sleeping compartment was the German Consul-General who 
was being transferred from Cape Town to be resident in 
Pretoria, so that we spent much time together and I found that 
the Wilhelmstrasse was expecting him to report on the attitude 
of South Africa towards the European position. On my arrival 
at Pretoria it seemed that General Botha was disinclined to 
interview this gentleman because at that time it was Lord 
Buxton’s duty to handle diplomatic matters, and General Botha 
therefore used me to keep off the attentions of this German 
official, and I remember the twinkle in his eye as he did 
so; but on one point I differed from my distinguished brother- 
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in-law—I thought the Liberal Party in England was strong 
enough to prevent a war with Germany, whereas he had come 
to a different conclusion. Senator Sammy Marks, who knew 
Germany well, had convinced him that the German military 
party would gain the ascendancy and would insist on war, and 
Botha’s personal conversations in Germany and England had 
confirmed him in this opinion. 

At that time three questions were under consideration in 
South Africa: (x) Labour unrest owing to miners’ phthisis 
and other causes; (2) Union with Rhodesia; (3) the problem 
of South African neutrality in the event of a war between 
England and Germany; and I had reason to make a close study 
both of the labour problem in South Africa and of the Rhodesian 
question, and on finding that Mr. Cecil Rhodes had exercised 
a far greater influence on world affairs than was known to 
the general public, I took the opportunity during my voyage 
back to Southampton from Cape Town to make a meticulous 
examination of Rhodes’ negotiations with the Kaiser prior to 
the Boer War and of his scheme for a triple alliance between 
England, the United States, and Germany, observing that he 
seemed to overlook the powers of the American Senate in any 
such scheme. 

The writings of Mr. Vere Stent, the distinguished South 
African journalist and confidant of Rhodes, together with books 
by private secretaries and friends of the ‘‘ Colossus,’’ gave me 
a clear view of Rhodes’ plans, which I subsequently explained 
in a speech which the Fabian Society in 1918 published in 
pamphlet form at the democratic price of twopence. ‘The 
Kaiser’s version of his talk with Rhodes recently published 
by Nowak does not greatly differ from mine. He promised 
Rhodes to be neutral during the Boer War in exchange for 
Rhodes’ promise to assist Germany with the Bagdad Railway 
scheme. 

During my voyage homewards the Sultan of ‘Turkey 
appointed the German General Liman von Sanders chief 
organiser of the Turkish Army, and Germany apparently 
expected England to implement the policy of Rhodes by 
supporting German influence at Constantinople. But the 
Liberal party at that time still remained devoted to the policy 
of Campbell-Bannerman, who had conducted it to the promised 
land of office after many years of wandering in the wilderness 
of opposition. Campbell-Bannerman was strongly opposed to 
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the Rhodesian adventures and had left his mark on Liberal 
policy by settling the South African muddle, by exclaiming 
“Vive la Douma,”’ and by an energetic support of peace and 
disarmament at the Hague Conference of 1907, on all which 
matters he had encountered and overcome Whig opposition, 
so that the secret Anglo-Russian Naval Entente of April 1914, 
which was the Czar’s reply to Germany’s arrangement with 
the Sultan of Turkey for the reorganisation of the Turkish 
Army, was in my view a reversal of the pro-Douma policy. 
At this time I received several calls and invitations from 
Gabriel de Wesselitsky, a very remarkable Russian journalist, 
who had discovered the objections felt by Liberals to the 
proposed Anglo-Russian Entente, a gentleman with a profound 
knowledge of European politics who had been personally 
acquainted with Napoleon III and Bismarck, with Pope Leo 
XII, the German Kaiser, and Buelow. M. de Wesselitsky 
had promoted Russian interests in the Balkans, where he 
resided for many years, and had been a persistent opponent 
of Austro-German influence in Serbia; he had personally served 
in the Montenegrin army and represented Bosnia at the Berlin 
Congress. He was at one with M. Isvolsky in opposing 
Aehrenthal’s incorporation of Bosnia with Austria, and every 
move in the struggle between Serbia and Austria was watched 
by him from London. He pleaded with me for Liberal support 
for an Anglo-Russian alliance, and I explained Liberal doubts 
regarding the Czarist régime in Russia and the reasons why 
Liberals supported Campbell-Bannerman in exclaiming ‘‘ Vive 
la Douma.’’ He thought Russia ought to receive Constantinople 
in compensation for the sacrifice of the Slavs of Bosnia to 
Austria in breach of the Berlin Treaty; it will be remembered 
that France had granted Germany territorial compensation in 
Africa for the French breach of the Act of Algeciras, which 
was supposed to protect the integrity of Morocco; but the 
practice of compensating the Great Powers in this way has been 
severely and rightly criticised at Geneva, and was always 
repudiated by the Liberal Party in England, notably when 
Disraeli acquired Cyprus in that way. 
Unfortunately, however, a divergence of view occurred 
between Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey and the Liberal 
Party on a very important matter. The Foreign Secretary 
was impressed with the delicacy of the position and continued 
the old policy of secrecy—no doubt with the object of preventing 
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awkward expressions of opinion in the English Press; and this 
secrecy led to rumours and backstair canards and made the rank 
and file of the Liberal Party suspicious and critical. 

The Eighty Club held a private meeting at which Sir Frank 
Lascelles described our difficulties with Germany. ‘Then the 
Committee decided to draw public attention to the dangers, and 
therefore invited Lord Roberts and Colonel (now General) Seely, 
then Minister for War, to discuss the Government’s attitude to- 
wards Germany. Both accepted the invitation, and I announced 
the meeting in the London papers, but the Foreign Office 
intervened. Questions were addressed to Colonel Seely about 
the meeting in the House of Commons; the Club was told that 
public interest required the debate to be cancelled; and Sir 
Godfrey Baring, M.P., and I were delegated to explain to 
Lord Roberts why the invitation was to be withdrawn. It 
would have been impossible to keep the secret of the Grey- 
Cambon letters if the debate had been held, and there were 
serious differences within the Liberal Cabinet as to the meaning 
of those letters. For if they meant what the Foreign Secretary 
said about them, we were in honour bound to France, and there 
would be no answer to the arguments for a larger army as then 
proposed by Lord Roberts. I had discussed Anglo-French 
relations with Clemenceau, who had been urgent on that very 
point. 

The alternative policy was that England should remain 
strictly neutral, and that view was held until just before the 
war by the vast majority of the Liberal Party, by many Con- 
servatives and certainly by Radicals like myself. And so it 
came that the Grey-Cambon letters remained secret till the 
outbreak of war. They contained all the disadvantages of 
secret documents; they were nebulous in meaning, of doubtful 
value as an instrument of national policy, and without any 
popular support. 

I saw M. de Wesselitsky long afterwards and am clear that 
he was aware of the secret negotiations for an Anglo-Russian 
Naval Entente when he called on me in June 1914. He there- 
fore had the advantage over us all, for we knew nothing either 
of the Grey-Cambon letters or of what had been said by our 
Foreign Secretary and Isvolsky in Paris in the last days of 


April 1914. All we knew was that M. Poincaré thereafter — 


ce 


publicly toasted the ‘‘ equilibrium of Europe,’? but in truth 
from that moment England became secretly bound in honour 
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to the Triple Entente, although the Liberal party was entirely 
ignorant of the manner in which it had thus become entangled 
with Russia and the Balkans. 

Then a crisis occurred within the Liberal Cabinet. Mr. 
Lloyd George, supported by Sir John Simon and a majority 
of his colleagues, stood for neutrality, while Lord Haldane 
persuaded the Prime Minister to give him the seals of the War 
Office on August 2nd and to authorise him to mobilise the 
British Army without any formal vote of the Cabinet. ‘The 
Liberal Parliament was quite unmoved by the Grey-Cambon 
letters, which were only revealed on August 3rd, r914. But 
they were deeply moved by other events, for on August and 
Germany had requested King Albert’s permission to march 
German troops across Belgium. King Albert did not appeal to 
the guarantors of Belgian neutrality (France, Germany, 
England, Austria and Russia) because Germany might have 
made such an appeal an excuse to enter Belgium. I went to 
Antwerp a few weeks afterwards and had to meet certain 
members of the Belgian Government, so I became well 
acquainted with their attitude. King Albert only asked 
England for diplomatic intervention; but his application came 
too late. Mr. Asquith’s promise to support France had just been 
given, the English army had been mobilised, and our neutrality 
had disappeared; so we could not mediate under the Hague 
Convention as the Belgians wished. 

This muddle was so serious that Sir John Simon and others 
who were insisting on neutrality felt it essential in the national 
interest to withdraw their resignations and support Sir Edward 
Grey, who had also offered to resign. But I believe that Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald acting together 
could have stopped the Great War by diplomatising along the 
lines proposed by President Wilson and King Albert. I saw 
Mr. John Burns (who drew my attention to King Albert’s 
words) and Mr. (now Sir Francis) Acland. who was Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office and a member of the Eighty 
Club Committee. But the view prevailed that the German 
military party were in the saddle and nothing but force could 
stop them from attacking Paris and then using the French 
ports to attack our shipping in the Channel. What we did 
not know was that a week beforehand the United States Senate 
had induced President Wilson to invoke the mediation clauses 
of the Hague Convention, and that Italy’s decision to be neutral 
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made possible a strong combination of neutrals including 
England, the United States, Italy, Spain and Sweden, to offer 
joint mediation as desired by King Albert and as proposed 
by the Senate at Washington. 

Unhappily we Liberals were not aware of this important 
offer, which certainly made a great impression on the Kaiser, 
who had handed the American Ambassador* at Berlin a very 
encouraging statement in reply. If the Liberal members of 
Parliament, acting with the Irish and Labour members, had 
understood this American scheme, they might well have risked 
the resignation of Mr. Asquith, Sir E. Grey and Mr. Churchill 
and the accession of Mr. Lloyd George as a Lib.-Lab. Premier. 
For it is interesting to observe that Mr. Bonar Law told the House 
of Commons later on that if.Germany had known that England 
would intervene, the war would never have occurred, and it 
is equally true to say that if we Liberals had known of the 
American offer the war might have been avoided. But the 
offer of the American Senate was not made public here, nor 
did I grasp its implications until long after, and I doubt if 
all the Cabinet knew of it at the time. Mr. Lloyd George 
always said we had blundered into war and no one to-day 
disputes his view. 

After visiting Antwerp I became closely associated with 
M. Vandervelde, the Socialist leader, who explained to me 
his difficulties with his own party, many of whom were on 
friendly terms with the German Socialists. It was the Russian 
mobilisation which made the German Socialists fight so hard, 
and to them England appeared as merely the ally of the Czar. 
Perhaps they could have held back the German army from 
crossing Belgium if President Wilson’s mediation proposal 
had been publicly announced and accepted, before England had 
promised the active support of the British fleet to protect the 
French ports in the English Channel. As it was, many 
English Liberals at that time saw clearly that the divisions 
within the Liberal Cabinet had already smashed the Party and 
ended the policy of peace and neutrality which was the first 
plank in the programme of Victorian Liberalism. 


If we had been allowed to know of the American offer oh 


July 29th the Liberal Party could in my view have prevented 
the crash. Lord Loreburn read over to me the proofs of his 


* Dr. von Wegerer says the statement was written hastily and without 
previous consultation with the Kaiser’s Ministers. 
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book How the War Came before it was published, and on 
page 17 he wrote: ‘‘ We went to war unprepared in a Russian 
quarrel because we were tied to France in the dark.’? When 
the war was over President Wilson said it was certain that 
Germany would never have made war if she had thought 
Britain would ally herself with France and Russia. The 
_ Russian Revolution was overdue, so was the German Revolu- 
tion, and Liberals would have welcomed both because they 
thought that both Russian and German democracies would be 
pacific. I met Mr. Litvinoff in London at the time, and he 
took the pacific view and deeply impressed me. Lord Milner, 
who was a strong Conservative and knew Germany intimately,* 
told the Evening Standard on October 17th, 1918, in an inter- 
view, that until the Great War there was a rising tide against 
the Junkers. 

We Liberals knew that well. We hoped and believed that 
the war parties in Germany and Russia would not involve us 
in their quarrels, and we never intended to support one against | 
the other. Yet we most unhappily lost our neutrality and 
plunged into the abyss, and when I look back with the 
knowledge acquired later, I am troubled with the thought that 
I was remiss in not raising the alarm in June of 1914 when 
M. de Wesselitsky began to open my eyes to the impending 
struggle. In 1915 he proposed to me the partition of Germany 
between Russia and France with the Elbe as frontier, and that 
convinced me that we were on wrong lines. 

And now emerges the question as to how Liberals can avoid 
such mistakes again. Can we ask England to believe that the 
blunders of 1914 will not recur? It must first be made clear 
to the country that the policy of the Liberal Party as declared 
by Gladstone and Campbell-Bannerman did not fail. Glad- 
stone’s policy towards Belgium in 1870 was never tried in 1914}; 
neutrality was abandoned without the knowledge or support 
of the Liberal Parliament or of the Liberal Party; our Irish 
policy never had its chance. ‘The old Liberal policy of peace, 
retrenchment, and reform, current when Karl Marx was 
launching his famous attack on Liberalism, was muddled and 
surrendered. : 

For several years the National Government will carry on 
the Government of England, and there is plenty of time for 
thinking out a Liberal policy while the Labour Party have the 


* The official announcement of this scheme came in 1916. 
VOL. CXLIII. 13 
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great good fortune to be led by the quiet, thoughtful, unpushful 
and popular Socialist, Mr. Lansbury, who has won the respect 
if not the support of many Liberals. A tremendous burden 
falls on his shoulders not dissimilar to that which fell to 
Campbell-Bannerman and to Bonar Law years ago, and one 
may hope he will not allow these days to slip past without 
considering exactly how far apart his Marxian Socialists are 
from the remnants of the Liberal Party: how far Free Trade 
can be squared with Socialism, how far Import and Export 
Boards will promote or hamper trade, how far the laws of 
property and land taxation must be altered to secure the 
support of the country, to what extent profits, rent and interest 
should be limited by legislation, and so on over the whole field 
of politics. Liberals are probably prepared to go a long way 
with the Socialists provided they can secure certain points 
in their old programme—the avoidance of expansionist adven- 
tures, the importance of disarmament, the constant reference 
of doubtful points to the Hague Court, and the strict super- 
vision of expenditure on salaries and social services. 

Historians will argue about the war, but the war debts will 
remain a burden for future generations. Parties will divide 
and redivide, but the policy of Victorian Liberalism had great 
merits which will compel attention again. It will be invoked 
to solve the Indian enigma, to effect a complete reconciliation 
with Germany, to establish arbitration as the true alternative 
to war; to limit the evils of capitalism, of monopolies and 
of trusts; to formulate and enact an International Sea Law. 
There is still work for Liberalism. But courage and vision 
are essential, and when the party recovers from its stupor the 
country will find its policy well founded and justified by a 
long line of successful reforms. 


R. C. Hawxin. 


ANIMAL REACTION TO EMERGENCY. 


N observing the actions of beasts and birds one is frequently 

puzzled at the manner in which wild creatures behave when 

faced by sudden exigency, or by some development, natural 
or otherwise, that directly affects their way of livelihood or safety. 
Their conduct in this respect is necessarily subject to consider- 
able variation, a great deal depending upon the standard of 
intelligence attained by the creatures concerned. As a general 
rule the movements of beasts are mainly regulated by the supply 
of food or water upon which the scarcity or abundance of certain 
species to a large extent depends. Rats and mice, for example, 
forsake the fields in late autumn, not so much with a view to 
escaping the approaching winter against the inclemencies of which 
they can usually find ample protection, but rather on account of 
the removal of the grain-crops which they follow to the rick-yards 
or granaries. For a similar reason the snipe and the woodcock 
forsake the frozen marshes, the golden plover resorts to culti- 
vated lands, while the mountain vixen in a dry summer 
surrenders the safety of her rock fortress in favour of some 
shallow burrow beside a stream, where her young cubs may 
obtain an unlimited supply of the fresh water that is so essential 
to their well-being. 

Here, however, one should perhaps remark that certain 
animals appear to lack the intellectual capacity for adapting 
themselves to temporary change of conditions, and of these the 
mole provides a characteristic example. A creature of singularly 
regular habit, its periods of alternate activity and inaction being 
almost mechanical, the mole possesses neither the instinct nor 
the intelligence with which to encounter an abnormal contin- 
gency. It has cultivated habits that supply all its needs in the 
ordinary course of events and is well able to survive the vicissi- 
tudes of any normal year. Such provision, however, only serves 
its purpose for a prescribed length of time. Departure from 
rule proves fatal to the mole’s economy. During periods of 
prolonged drought, for example, moles perish in considerable 
numbers, since they lack the instinct to seek their requirements 
in better watered localities, and while individuals of the race at 
times evince singular aptitude at evading the trap, the species 
as a whole may easily be exterminated within a prescribed area 
when measures to effect this purpose are undertaken upon 


systematic lines. Moles may be destroyed in large numbers, 
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but they cannot be expelled from any given locality by organised 
persecution, for the obvious reason that the species is not subject 
to communal panic. So methodical are these little animals, 
moreover, in all their movements, that they cannot be prevailed 
upon to undertake any sudden departure from customary routine 
unless the step is rendered imperative by some natural change 
of conditions, such as the ordinary fluctuations of the seasons, 
which instinct has led them to anticipate. 

Very different in corresponding circumstances are the actions 
of the conventionally foolish rabbit which in reality is one of our 
most interesting wild creatures, although usually overlooked as 
a subject for study on account of its very abundance and the 
consequent facility with which its many curious ways might be 
observed. Up to a certain point there is no animal more tena- 
cious than the rabbit. When particularly numerous, or when 
attached for any reason to a prescribed area, it can only be 
dislodged with the utmost difficulty. In the former instance it 
appears to consider that safety lies in numbers—a policy that 
holds good at least so far as the majority of individuals are 
concerned. In the latter instance, when abundance or superior 
quality of food constitutes the attraction, every other considera- 
tion relapses into insignificance. Rabbits, indeed, cannot be 
expelled from favourite feeding-grounds. ‘They will undertake 
nocturnal journeys of an almost incredible length in order to 
feast upon some particularly choice crop, even though the adven- 
ture involves nightly disaster to many of their number. At the 
same time, cover in which they can rest undisturbed is equally 
essential to their requirements, and they seldom lie upon ground 
that does not offer this additional inducement. Cover that is 
frequently tried by dogs seldom contains many rabbits even 
though the number actually killed may be negligible, standing 
corn into which dogs have been allowed to run providing no 
exception to this rule, though tolerably certain to hold numerous 
rabbits when undisturbed. The same principle applies to bur- 
rows that are ferreted with sufficiently long intervals elapsing 
between each visitation. It frequently happens, therefore, that 
crops are destroyed by rabbits which, after feasting, retreat 
perhaps a mile or more to some stronghold in which they can 
rest unharried, at least for the time being. Curious as it may 
seem, beasts as a general rule are more easily dislodged from 
their customary haunts by persecution than are birds in similar 
circumstances, although in the latter case a change of quarters 
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ean be effected with so much greater ease. Game birds or wild 
fowl acquire additional wariness when frequently harried, but 
they rarely forsake a locality in which they have established 
themselves upon this account. Ground game upon the contrary 
evince the utmost reluctance again to settle upon ground which 
has once been thoroughly disturbed. Deer provide a notable 
exception to this rule. It applies forcibly, however, to the 
majority of small animals, the most interesting example, 
perhaps, being that afforded by rats and mice. 

The rat problem is one that frequently confronts the agricul- 
turist or the occupier of extensive premises upon which old 
buildings stand, and at times the nuisance becomes so pro- 
nounced that, no matter how intensely one dislikes the principle, 
poison of some sort offers the only solution. When this course 
is adopted for the first time after a considerable lapse of years, 
the result may almost be regarded as a foregone conclusion. 
That the virus is laid with reasonable liberality goes without 
saying, and it is accepted with due appreciation by the rats 
who regard it in the light of a windfall—an unusually generous 
recognition of their needs. Every particle of the lethal fare is 
demolished with avidity, and within the space of twenty-four 
hours or less not a rat, young or old, remains upon the premises. 
They have decamped, bag and baggage, and one can only con- 
jecture upon the operation of the influences that prompted so 
sudden and complete a stampede. The case of the rodents which 
actually ate the poison is, of course, simple enough. Finding 
themselves in the grip of some strange and terrifying thing, 
their first and natural impulse is to escape from it, which is 
doubtless the reason why rats killed by the modern forms of 
virus are usually found at a considerable distance from their 
customary haunts. It must be remembered, however, that those 
actually affected in all probability constitute at most an incon- 
siderable minority of the population. When the vermin are 
numerous it is unreasonable to suppose that the poison is evenly 
distributed amongst them. It is tolerably certain that the deadly 
morsels are consumed by a mere few—those rats which first 
happen to find them, and the question as to the cause of the 
general alarm that subsequently ensues is rendered the more 
interesting in consequence. 

That the rodents realise that some new and highly dangerous 
influence is at work in their midst is sufficiently obvious. It is 
also clear that they flee from it like human beings from cholera. 
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There is, however, no indication to suggest the mental processes 
through which the conclusions that dictate such unanimous 
action are reached. It seems more than curious that the sudden 
and violent indisposition of perhaps half a dozen individuals 
should as much as attract the notice of, much less seriously 
alarm, the entire community. An epidemic of any natural disease 
would almost certainly leave the unaffected members quite un- 
disturbed in their minds. In any case, it is difficult to imagine 
the means by which the rats trace any connection between the 
illness of their fellows and those harmless-looking fragments of 
food that were littered about and devoured as a matter of course, 
without the greater number of the animals as much as seeing 
them or being aware of their introduction. Even were the direct 
connection established in their minds, the circumstance scarcely 
accounts for the general terror and stampede. There is no 
apparent reason for the assumption that suspicion would extend 
in consequence to all food upon the premises, particularly since 
rats are capable of delicate discrimination in this respect as in 
many others. Of this ability I recently witnessed a somewhat 
striking example. 

A particularly troublesome plague of rats about my own build- 
ings necessitated the judicious depositing of poison, with the 
customary result. The nuisance appeared to have been com- 
pletely removed until it was discovered by chance that one old 
rat had either returned almost immediately or had resisted the 
general impulse to run. For the benefit of this solitary indivi- 
dual—fool or sage, whichever he might be—more poison was 
laid with care. The old rat, however, was not to be lured, prov- 
ing fully alive to the situation. The tablets were obviously, 
inspected, even pushed about, but no matter how attractive they 
had proved to others of the race, this wily campaigner would 
have none of them. For the sake of experiment I placed a few 
tablets in an earthenware saucer together with some fragments 
of bread, thinking that the latter might possibly disarm 
suspicion. The rat, however, proved more than equal to the 
occasion. It carefully extracted every crumb of bread, leaving 
the poison in a neat pile upon one side of the saucer. This saga- 
cious and resolute rodent still holds the fort, and I have yet to 
discover whether it is a ‘‘ rogue,” and therefore unaffected by 
the movements of its fellows, or the mother of a young family 
who has courageously refrained from abandoning her charge. 

Returning to the original question as to the cause of the rat 
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stampede upon such occasions, one wonders how large a part 
some consciousness of the abnormal plays in spreading the panic. 
It is possible that peculiar behaviour upon the part of affected 
animals may arouse more terror among the rest than any con- 
sideration of possible danger or realisation of cause and effect. 
In support of this supposition one might add that, according 
to report, a similar purpose was served by the old and distinctly 
cruel trick of tarring a living rat and releasing it to spread panic 
among its fellows. Deer have been seen to flee in the utmost 
alarm from a single stag to whose antlers some conspicuous alien 
substance has become attached, which circumstance seems to con- 
stitute a parallel case. Or do all such instances merely provide 
further examples of the ‘‘ infection of panic ”’ to which all living 
things, not excepting human beings, are so liable? It is at least 
possible, again, that the terror displayed by the affected crea- 
tures when scurrying away from the mysterious enemy within 
them, communicates itself to others all the more readily on 
account of its precise character and cause being entirely un- 
known. It must be remembered that a vigorous trapping cam- 
paign conducted against either rats or mice is not infrequently 
attended by a similar result. In this case, however, there is 
little cause for wonder, since even if humane traps are employed, 
evidence of tragedy and disaster are sufficiently apparent. 
From the subject of rats and mice another somewhat curious 
point arises. It may usually be noted that the movements of the 
latter species are regulated to a large extent by those of the 
former. As a general rule, when rats come mice go, the reason 
for such behaviour being reached without unduly taxing the 
imagination. By way of a direct example, in the case of the 
rat stampede recently mentioned, the house, which had been 
entirely free from mice during the period of the rat occupation, 
was re-invaded by the minor pest in considerable numbers upon 
the night immediately succeeding the rat evacuation. It was a 
clear case of general post, and one is left in utter bewilderment 
at the obvious completeness and accuracy of the information 
that induced such behaviour. That in course of time the mice 
should discover that their dangerous and cannibalistic relatives 
have withdrawn is only to be expected. Immediate cognisance 
of the fact and realisation that the circumstance involves admis- 
sion to a desirable foraging-field hitherto closed to them is less 
comprehensible, however. Nor is it easy to account for the 
alacrity with which the mice avail themselves of the opportunity 
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so presented to them. How, one wonders, do the little creatures, 
dispersed throughout the locality, become advised of the event? 


And scarcely less puzzling are the questions as to how they 


realise that the departure of the rats constitutes for the time 
being a definite step, and why, if in such close touch with the 
rats and their movements, they fail to be infected with the same 
panic, since animals of all species usually flee from a common 
danger or any suggestion that such exists. 

When the case is reversed, rats appearing in force in buildings 
occupied by mice, the prompt effacement of the smaller animals 
is both comprehensible and inevitable, the circumstance, more- 
over, providing sufficient proof as to the relations that actually 
exist between the species. One would not venture to assert, or 
even to suggest that rats and mice are never found in abundance 
upon the same farm or homestead. Such is far from being the 
case. On the contrary, there are many blocks of buildings— 
usually very old—which are infested by both species. Such 
instances, however, are equivalent to those in which animals 
as uncongenially assorted as foxes and rabbits or sparrowhawks 
and wood pigeons appear to occupy the same quarters. Actually, 
of course, it is a matter of habitations within habitations, the 
weaker animal occupying places that for some reason are not 
easily accessible to the stronger, which latter is always given a 
respectful berth. In the rat and mouse instance, even the 
most superficial study would probably establish the existence 
of distinct rat and mouse quarters, certain parts of the build- 
ings being more or less monopolised by one animal or the other. 
Upon premises where space is limited it is the almost invariable 
rule for each of the two species to predominate periodically. 

The ‘‘ local migration’? of small creatures in considerable 
numbers, like so much in connection with animal procedure, is 
taken for granted. The actual performance is left to the 
imagination. ‘There appears to be very little evidence in support 
of the not unnatural supposition that rodents, like birds, 
assemble before embarking upon a journey, finally “ taking 
off’? in company. Personally, I have yet to make the acquaint- 
ance of the observer who has been fortunate enough to meet a 
caravan of rats, mice or rabbits trekking across the desert of an 
English countryside. It seems scarcely probable that they move 
in little troops or armies, like deer in herds or birds in flocks. 
When rabbits travel considerable distances to feed they proceed 
across country either singly or, at most, by twos and threes, 
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gradually converging upon the centre of attraction. A careful 
study of their many paths leaves no room for question upon this 
point, and it is only reasonable to assume that rats and mice, 
when upon the move, pursue a similar policy. 

There can be little doubt that the uniformity of animal 
behaviour is in truth ensured by a general and inevitable recog- 
nition of necessity or desirability. Every animal makes use of 
the conventional woodland thoroughfare, not because it is the 
prescribed route from point to point adopted on account of imme- 
morial custom that has developed into instinct, but merely 
because the runway in question offers the line of least resistance 
and has done so since time unknown. A strange animal, travers- 
ing the country for the first time, more often than not adopts the 
identical course that a resident would have taken, and for the 
same reason. That is probably the secret of unanimous move- 
ment among animals which in their general habits cannot be 
described as gregarious. When rats or mice vacate dangerous 
territory en masse, they do so because each animal acts upon 
indications that have become perceptible to all alike. In harvest 
time, when precautions against the effects of some impending 
atmospheric disturbance become advisable, each agriculturist as 
a matter of course takes the necessary steps to safeguard his 
property. In all probability every farmer within the threatened 
area will be more or less similarly employed. ‘There is neither 
time nor need for preliminary discussion among neighbours. 
Everyone adopts the obvious course, and the same principle 
applies in a minor scale among beasts and birds. When 
fledglings that have not yet quitted their nest in some tree-top, 
though quite capable of flying, are alarmed by sounds that 
indicate the approach of a climber—human or four-footed—they 
usually remain quiet until the enemy has attained the utmost 
point which he may be permitted to reach without constituting 
a menace. They hope, apparently, that he may yet be defeated 
by the difficulties of the ascent. When the prescribed point is 
passed, however, the young birds fall back upon their second 
line of defence, taking sudden and unanimous wing. T here are 
no preliminary squawks and flutterings. The obvious time has 
arrived for the definite step, which is taken accordingly. I have 
witnessed the proceeding upon many occasions, while the author 
of The School of the Woods mentions a case In which three 
young blue herons took simultaneous action of a less agreeable 
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character, effectually discouraging all further efforts to inspect 
them and their nest more closely. 

Indeed, where the lower animals are concerned, the problem is 
usually far simpler than that which confronts human beings in 
times of emergency, since the beast has no occasion to consider 
its course of action. Instinct dictates the one and only policy 
to adopt. ‘‘ If the land is unhealthy, clear out ”’ is ancient wis- 
dom, recognised by rodents of all time, and when convinced of 
the necessity for departure, each little animal steers its way in 
the direction suggested by its keen senses as being most likely 
to provide conditions similar to those which it has been 
compelled to relinquish. ‘That the conclusion reached and the 
consequent selection of destination should be more or less unani- 
mous in such cases is both natural and inevitable. 

Collective action, inspired by common motive or need, even 
though undertaken upon individual initiative, is habitual among 
rodents generally. Upon certain days, for no apparent reason, 
every rabbit in a densely populated bank appears to fancy the 
same side for food and exercise. This may happen for several 
days in succession, then, though conditions may seem to be 
identical, the position is reversed, and for a period—short or 
lengthy as the case may be—the popular side of the hedge is 
entirely forsaken in favour of the other. A trapper once told 
me that upon a certain occasion he set a number of snares along- 
side a hedgerow bordering a cornfield in the full expectation of 
a big catch. A fortnight ensued during which period he caught 
not a single rabbit, then one morning when he had practically 
decided to abandon that particular attempt as useless, he found 
that every snare had claimed its victim. On the preceding night 
the rabbits, for reasons known only to themselves, had obviously 
changed their “‘ run ’’ which hitherto had been directly counter 
to the trapper’s calculations. 

One may notice similar examples in the fields at almost any 
time. Upon certain evenings, when all is quiet and conditions 
are ideal for feeding and turf gambollings, not a rabbit is visible. 
Upon another evening, identical in every respect, the fields are 
alive with little grey forms scuttling and frisking about in every 
direction, and one cannot account for either state of affairs. In 
the language of the country-people, the rabbits are either ‘‘ in ”’ 
or “‘out,’’ and there is nothing further to be said. Many 
countrymen go so far as to trace direct connections between the 
activity or inaction of rabbits and impending weather-changes. 
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Actually, like the “ bolting ’? and “‘ non-bolting ’’ days that so 
puzzle sportsmen, no theory as yet advanced stands the test of 
experience or close observation. That a falling barometer tends 
to promote torpidity among rodents generally is not improbable, 
and up to a certain point the circumstance may serve to account 
for the curious reluctance on the part of rabbits to quit their 
burrows in such conditions even when attacked by ferrets. It is 
true that a human being in corresponding circumstances would 
be unlikely to attach undue importance to barometric pressure. 
This, however, is by no means the only case in which the animal 
outlook seems incomprehensible when judged from a human 
standpoint. 
DoucLas GoRDON. 


EDUCATION IN ‘EGYPT. 
Ga educational system of Egypt, though more elaborate, 


is similar in structure to that of the Northern Sudan. 

Both populations are of the Mohammedan faith. In each 
the upper or exclusive part of the educational system is sub- 
ordinated to the provision of officers and staff of the Govern- 
ment Departments and the public services, while the lower or 
popular part, though great progress has been made in recent 
years, is inadequately developed and badly adapted to the 


requirements of a population which is overwhelmingly agricul- — 


tural. Both are characterised by backwardness in girls’ educa- 


tion and by the desire to copy the better example of other 


countries in this direction. Indeed the 1925 Decree in Egypt 
seeks to make elementary education between the ages of eight 
to thirteen obligatory and free for all, and provides that this 
end shall be reached in 1945. An Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee has been established under the Ministry of Education 
to co-operate in formulating plans and methods for the 
realisation of this idea. It is estimated that 300,000 boys and 
girls in Egypt are seven years old. ‘This decision, involving 
five years of schooling, means the provision of 1,500,000 school 
places and a further 300,000 for every year which may in 
the future be added to the system. 

Education, the object of which is so largely a post in the 
public services, begins in the primary schools. ‘There is a link 
forward by examination to the secondary schools. Offshoots 
lead to technical schools, which include trade and technical 
schools, commercial schools, agriculture, the school of arts and 
crafts. Then at the summit are the higher training colleges 
and the University of Cairo with its four Faculties of Medicine, 
Law, Science and the Arts. This system is also fed by 
schools of private supply, financially aided by Government. 
In attendance the year 1928-9 yields a picture like this: 


Pupils. 

The University : Medicine ... ee a wes 682 
Law 28 eat dee aan 786 

Science... oe nat oN 123 

Arts i: Loe aks as 159 

1,750 


1,200 students are educated abroad. 


— 
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Higher Training College for Secondary Teachers: 


Science... : me 8 

Arts a ae ~~ ~ ast ae m8 
Higher School of Commerce = sek es 404 
Higher School of Agriculture sae F set 216 
School of Veterinary Science ink ore 8. 80 
Higher School of Engineering is of ik 501 
Preparatory School of Fine Arts ... 5 oe 0 172 
Arts and Crafts School Pty at : ey 231 
Trades Schools a <e se ats eet AAS 
Intermediate Technical Schools... > amet 66,5) 
Intermediate School of Agriculture Nis Me 616 
Intermediate School of Commerce is ieee UDROOT. 
Secondary Schools... ee ae? i? ‘28 4 2O,OSS 
Primary Schools ex as Hh ae ..» 59,402 


This upper part of the Egyptian educational system with its 
90,000 students, like the Gordon College system of the Sudan, 
has as its main driving force the attainment of public employ- 
ment in one capacity or another. No one can complain about 
this. All education should be a preparation for social service 
and a more efficient citizenship in the life of the community. 
It only becomes vicious in its results when the wider ends of 
the training of personality and character are subordinated to 
mere place-hunting, when the number of students becomes 
greatly in excess of the available posts, and when the training 
given fails to produce efficiency in experts, an adequate public 
spirit, resource, initiative and strength of character which are 
the sources of all progress in the life of any society. On each 
of these three counts this rapidly developing upper system of 
education, which has shown itself so ready to adopt the models 
of Western Europe, is not without defects. 

The primary and secondary schools are the most populous 
parts of this system. I had the opportunity of seeing a little 
of this side of educational life in Cairo. Many of the pupils 
never go beyond the primary school. They return to the general 
life of the community to find their place in accordance with the 
traditions of their forefathers and the changing circumstances 
of a new age. The rest, shaped in the crucible of recurrent 
examinations and spurred by the prospect of a public job, 
thread their passage through the secondary schools to one or 
other of the rungs of the pyramid which is crowned by the new 
University or a University abroad. The best of the new 
schools would be a credit to any country. They are spacious, 
indeed their size is reminiscent of what one sees in the United 
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States of America. They have been planned with a generous 
recognition of the many-sidedness of modern education. It may 
be an effect of the climate at certain seasons of the year ; certainly 
the impression that these buildings are like hot-houses, for the 
forcing of a natural development, grows. he forcing material 
is the examination test, with which the system is burdened. 
Minds are treated like memory-hoppers. Greater faculties of 
the mind are dwarfed. All-round development of mind and 
character suffers. It is not easy to conclude that children have 
a zest for school. I imagine the average boy conceives of his 
discipline as a kind of meaningless mumbo-jumbo, to which he 
must submit as best he can, for the sake of the plum later on. 
These negative factors play their part, along with inefficiencies 
of other kinds, in making even the primary and secondary 
schools nurseries of superficial political disturbance and agita- 
tion. A recent careful examination went so far as to state that 
while secondary and primary schools are conducted as at present, 
Egypt will remain substantially without any educational organ 
for the production of enlightened public opinion. 

The technical schools and training colleges have been domi- 
nated, too, by the idea of a Government job. Until recently, as 
in the similar case of Gordon College in Khartoum, Govern- 
ment employment has readily absorbed almost the whole product 
of these schools and colleges. This situation leaves much to 
be desired. The methods of education and the ways in which 
appointments are secured have not succeeded in generating 
in any conspicuous degree that efficient devotion to the public 
good which is the strength of the Civil Service in Western 
Europe. The supply of students is now greatly in excess of the 
available posts. The result is a growing number of students 
who fall by the way and become the easy victims of political 
propaganda. The training of craftsmen as compared with the 
results of the institutions and workshops, say of Germany, 
leaves much in the way of efficiency, excellence and pride of 
craft to be still attained. The gravest weakness is the compara- 
tive neglect of agriculture in this upper sphere of training. 
In this matter there can be no greater folly than for Egypt 
to model its technical institutions after the pattern of highly 
industrialised Western countries. 

Egypt, so far ahead as can be seen, as in the past, rises and 
falls, lives or dies, according to the prosperity of her agri- 
culture. The citizen who deserves well of Egypt, who should 
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be encouraged and idealised by King and Government, is the 
contented, the efficient and the successful farmer. He should 
take pride of place in any scheme of values which is to renovate 
the national life. The present Government is to be congratulated 
in that it is paying attention to this neglected aspect of educa- 
tion. First-class craftsmen in a diversified system of agricul- 
ture, strengthened and enriched by all the knowledge and 
research which modern science makes increasingly available, 
and involving engineers for the utmost manipulation and utilisa- 
tion of the potential agricultural wealth of the mighty Nile, in 
the production of these the technical schools and colleges should 
not rest until they have made a new and decisive contribution to 
the future of Egypt. 

The experimental work in agriculture which is proceeding is 
of great promise. It requires, however, to be more effectively 
integrated to the practical necessities of Egyptian economic life. 
It is a question of emphasis. A country can always live with- 
out lawyers and novices. The Nile, the sun, the soil, the 
scientific attraction to Egypt of all the plants and animals which 
this unique valley can be made economically and with advant- 
age to yield—here is what should be the supreme objective 
of the technical institutions of Egypt. At present the student 
who comes from the country is soon caught up in the whirlpool 
of urbanising influences. He takes on the false scale of values 
which at the present time gives so chronic a character to the 
economic problems of the Western World. Egypt, if she is 
wise, will set her agricultural system and what can be made 
of it upon a hill and worship it, as the ancients did the sun. 
Egypt has the opportunity of combating at their early stages 
some illnesses which in Western Europe have reached an 
advanced stage of social misery. This can only be done by an 
educational philosophy, permeating all institutions, which makes 
it plain beyond peradventure that he who can farm his estates 
well, as modern science counts this term, is more to be desired 
for Egypt’s future than the official, or the clerk, or the lawyer. 
There are other arguments which can be advanced. For the 
excessive urbanising of technical education is not only bad 
economically, in that it is out of touch with the realities of 
Egyptian life; it is bad politically in that it produces misfits, 
the disgruntled: they form a growing muiasma of discontent 

which does not rest on the necessities of life, but on a wasteful 
misdirection of the educational system. 
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The University of Cairo which, along with those of South 
Africa, is leading the way in Higher Education on the African 
Continent, is too young for comment to be made on its four 


great departments of learning. ‘The reconciliation of the ends 


of learning and of culture with Government control is never 
easy. The temptation to run before one can walk is a subtle 
one. Many other countries besides Egypt have yielded to it. 
‘The staff is cosmopolitan. Students come to it from many coun- 
tries. ‘The University is marked out by nature and by circum- 
stance to play a creative réle in the evolution of the Middle Kast 
and in the understanding and the reconciliation of the cultures 
of the East and the West. 

An Englishman who goes to Cairo cannot help being 
impressed with the prevalence of the French language and of 
French culture. It is a tribute to the sympathetic industry of 
our neighbour. What the demand may be for the study of the 
English language and of the life of Britain, I do not know. 
In the University there is certainly room for more effective 
British co-operation. At.the time I was there a post for a 
British Professor in Sociology had for months been going 
begging. Other countries, by their sabbatical years, pension 
facilities, and other ways, permit their professorial staffs to 
take a temporary absence. ‘The professor who leaves a British 
university, however, does so in the main at his own risk. It is 
a risk which is usually too great to take. A system of improved 
guarantees and collective security in our own universities would 
make it more easy for our educators to take temporary 
absences and bring advantages in Anglo-Egyptian understand- 
ing. Both countries, linked together in the great argument 
of history, have much to learn of one another. 

Elementary education, which makes the lower part of the 
system, caters in a whole, or a half-time way, for 400,000 
children, mainly boys. Since the 1925 decree new schools are 
being built. There is a search for methods and objectives. The 
importance of a sound system of elementary education for the 
future of Egypt can hardly be overestimated. The present policy 
of the Ministry is to turn all the schools into half-time schools, 
where boys attend for one-half of the day, and girls the other 
half. This method not only answers economic considerations ; 
it meets the requirements of peasant life half-way. There is 
every reason why school life should be adapted to the sowing 
and harvesting periodicity of farming. With care and organisa- 
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tion the effort of the school and work on the land can be used 
to the mutual and permanent benefit of both. On the other 
hand a half-time system in towns like Alexandria and Cairo js 
of questionable merit and opens the door to mischief. Children 
left to their own devices for a half of each day are not likely 
to do the best for themselves or their country. Latsser-faire 
should be supplemented by further corporate effort. 

In the last resort Egyptian prosperity depends on the existence 
of a large class of industrious, contented, and intelligent agri- 
cultural workers. When it is recalled that nearly 1,400,000 of 
them own land only up to one acre, the magnitude of the task 
will be appreciated. It is difficult indeed to see how the problem 
can be kept within manageable proportions, or great social and 
political unrest be avoided—however great the amount of desert 
that can be won in the future for cultivation by a wiser use of 
the Nile—without, among other things, a reduction in the aver- 
age size of fellah families. The hygiene of the family is a 
neglected subject. Every fourth child dies within a year of 
birth. Both for agriculture and for home life the education 
of girls and women is indispensable. At present there are 
roughly five times as many boys as girls attending school. There 
is no reason why schools in Egypt should be the elaborate and 
costly contrivances with which we are familiar in the Western 
World. There should be a future for a simple kind of open-air 
school. The place of sun and air in education has become 
almost forgotten in the West; their value is only now being 
rediscovered. 

The real test of the future of Egypt may well be whether 
she can evolve a system of village education which will raise up 
a peasant-citizenry really in love with village life and the 
countryside. This ideal cannot be achieved without the patience 
and devotion of the best of her men and women. It cannot be 
achieved on the present low salaries of teachers. It cannot be 
achieved without women teachers, especially in the earlier 
stages. It cannot be achieved without a larger percentage of 
expenditure on village education. An analysis of the figures 
shows that for every pound spent on elementary education, nearly 
two pounds are spent on higher education. In England four 
pounds are spent on elementary education for every pound which 
goes in higher. The number of free places in higher sige 
in Egypt is one of the astonishing features of its system. ese 
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free places are provided out of taxation, which in the main comes 
from the labour of the peasantry. 

Egypt is an ambitious land. It is planning to make a contribu- 
tion to the life of the modern world worthy of a past which 
has been in so many ways the cradle of mankind. In deter- 
mining the future, nothing is of such critical importance as the 
nature of its educational institutions. In the development of. 
these institutions there are two great levers of power. One 
is the education of girls. The remarkable experiments in Cairo 
and elsewhere to prepare the way for the new woman and mother, 
and no doubt the professional woman worker in many fields, 
is prophetic of the future. The other is the education of the 
fellah peasantry. A King or a Government with its eyes on 
to-morrow and generations still to come, which wanted 
to guarantee the wise evolution of its national life, would 
concentrate on these two levers of power. For they alone can 
give breadth, dignity and stability to the democratic constitu- 
tional State of the future. A State founded on reforms carried 
out for women and the peasantry has a strength against which 
the storms of discontent will beat in vain. They alone—the 
educated woman and an educated peasantry—would be capable 
of ushering in an Egyptian Renaissance, and a not unworthy 
sequence to any of the great periods of which the pyramids and 
the tombs of kings bear record. Not the least of its excellence 
will be that this Renaissance will be Egyptian, not European. 
It will have absorbed what is best of other cultures, but it will 
remain itself, distinctive as the tomb of Tutankhamen. ‘There 
are plenty of Europeans. What the modern world needs is not 
uniformity, but unity. Nowhere is that unity more needed than 
in common action among the nations for the common welfare of 
the nations. Unity, however, is poles apart from uniformity. 
The glory of the human spirit is its magnificent diversity, of 
which each nation is an illustration in the themes of the ages. 


RENNIE SMITH. 


THE REVIVAL OF PRAYER: 
i (ies the years since the war have witnessed a falling 


off in the practice of religion is a commonplace. Except 

by those who are actually concerned with it, it is probably 
not realised that these same years have seen a revival of the 
study and practice of prayer. The lessening attachment of 
the many to “institutional religion’? has been balanced by 
increased zeal on the part of a few. The churchgoing habit 
of a generation ago meant very little when it is remembered 
how little else there was to do on Sundays. The growth of 
counter-attractions has revealed the thinness of popular 
religion. Whenever clergy and zealous lay people meet 
in conference, the advent of what the untravelled and 
unobservant Englishman fondly believes to be the ‘‘ continental 
Sunday ”’ is deplored. Consolation is sought for disquieting 
facts by means of stress on the value of intensive as against 
extensive Christianity. ‘‘ Not more Christians, but better 
Christians ’’’ is the popular slogan. But the people who use 
it don’t believe in it. They continue to compile statistics of 
comimunions, confirmations, attendances at Sunday school, and 
membership of societies and guilds, and they shout with 
unfeigned delight if the figures show an improvement on those 
of last year. 

The changed order is quite likely to prove to be for the 
better. Most movements in the Church begin by being the 
work of a few devotees, and they exercise their greatest 
influence while their work is unobtrusive. The arrival of the 
““ conference ’’ stage too often marks the beginnings of decay. 
The subject-matter of the present revival is such that seclusion 
and the intensive method are essential to success. ‘There is 
hope here that the revival may prove less ephemeral than some 
of its predecessors. 

It is difficult to persuade English people to take the study 
of prayer seriously. They imagine that they know all about 
it. When they speak of prayer they frequently prefix the 
adjective ‘‘ simple’ to it. They contrast it with sacraments, 
which they regard as a complicated and advanced form of 
religious practice. Few, in all probability, would formally 
repudiate the practice of prayer altogether, or deny the utility 
of it. But the actual practice is limited, so far as any observer 
is able to judge, to a small proportion of those who do not 
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theoretically disbelieve in it. And the practice is rudimentary. 
The only prayer that the average man knows even by name 
is vocal. By this is usually meant liturgical prayer. Extem- 
pore prayer is conceived of as a feature of “ free’? churchman- 
ship. In practice, however, extempore prayer is almost as 
stereotyped as liturgical prayer, and often gives the impression 
of an attempt to repeat without the book a string of prayers which 
have been imperfectly learned by heart. Mental prayer is an 
unknown country. Yet England has boasted of being a Bible- 
reading nation in the past, and many people, without knowing 
it, must have approached one of the higher forms of prayer in the 
course of devotional, if uninstructed study of Holy Scripture. 
But this sort of devotion has ceased with the neglect of the Bible 
and neither is likely to be revived without the other. 

Another difficulty is that prayer is one of those subjects the 
mere mention of which arouses all the self-consciousness which 
is never far below the surface of the English character. It 
is assumed in some way to touch the life of everybody, and 
from this it is made to follow that everyone knows about it, 
and what need is there to discuss what everybody knows? 
Moreover, being connected with religion, it is unsuitable for 
use as a topic of ordinary conversation. Of course, in certain 
company, if the ice can be broken, the discussion of religious 
subjects is not without interest. It is an accepted principle 
in other matters that experts of the record-breaking type are 
needed to advance general practice. Some external stimulus 
is needed to set the expert going. He does his work and 
demonstrates what is possible. Ordinary men do not attempt 
to imitate him, but as the result of his efforts the standard 
of everyday practice is raised. 

The earliest disciples, with the possible exception of S. John, 
were not men who gave themselves mainly to prayer. Prayer 
and work went hand in hand in the spirit of S. Augustine’s 
dictum, Laborare est orare. ‘The danger of being over- 
practical was soon felt, and the institution of the diaconate had 
for one of its objects to enable the apostles to give more time 
to prayer. But as time went on they found the demands of 
the growing church too insistent for the perfection of this, as 
of other ideals. After two centuries toleration followed persecu- 
tion, and was followed in turn by growing worldliness. ‘Then 
it was that men in increasing numbers withdrew from active 
life to contemplation, and set themselves in solitude to hear 
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the voice of God and learn His will. It was a return to a 
religious ideal that was older than Christianity. The Rule of 
S. Benedict aimed-at preserving the balance and provided a 
place for work. §. Benedict understood that, except for a 
few sternly disciplined minds, contemplation alone might easily 
become indistinguishable from spiritual ‘loafing.’ The 
_ Franciscan revival threw the weight slightly on the active side 
of the balance, but the prayer experts were increasing in 
numbers, and side by side with the revival of learning the 
inevitable systematisation began. Between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries one ‘‘ method ’’ after another made its 
appearance, associated with the names of the great experts, 
S. Francis of Assisi, S. Teresa, S. Alphonsus Liguori, 
S. Ignatius, S. Francis of Sales. The methods vary consider- 
ably in detail, but the general trend of the path of advance 
of the human soul towards union with God is the same in all. 
It is, after all, the outcome of centuries of practice, handed 
down from generation to generation long before the drawing 
up of formal methods began. 

England after the Reformation dropped out of the main 
stream of development. Puritanism stifled prayer. English 
Puritanism had its roots in controversy, and that is a 
soil in which prayer does not flourish. During the period 
of Puritan ascendancy churches were rearranged, and— 
not redecorated, but rather despoiled of whatever decoration 
they possessed as far as possible. They became preaching 
houses instead of places of worship, and the provision made for 
the congregation was provision for listening to sermons, rather 
than for praying. The Bible was held in high esteem, and the 
Old Testament came into rather more than its own. The Bible 
was regarded not so much as the vehicle of the word of God, 
by means of which the soul of the believer might attain to 
union with Him, as a text-book of tactics and military law for 
the use of the hosts of the Lord, in their campaign against 
Catholics and Arminians and such-like folk. When the Puritan 
did pray there was no retirement from exterior things that the 
voice of God might be heard. He got to work with a megaphone 
and told the Almighty in no uncertain voice his opinions on 
things in general. 

Here and there the sacred fire burned, though faintly. Little 
Gidding stood for the ideal. Eikon Basilike belongs in spirit 
to the older order. Cardinal Bellarmine left no mark on 
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English Christianity—it was hardly to be expected that he 
would—and even now his work appeals only to the few. The 
Ladder of Fifteen Steps is too difficult for any but a spiritual 
expert to negotiate. But Bishop Andrewes’ Devotions and 
Law’s Serious Call link up S. Francis of Assisi with the latest 
revival. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a great renewal of religion 
in England, remarkable for the growing appreciation of those 
elements usually described as Catholic, but it was not until 
nearly a hundred years after the dawn of the revival that the 
systematic study of prayer became prominent. The first stage 
was doctrinal, the second was concerned with liturgical worship, 
and when this two-fold foundation had been laid, and only then, 
the strengthening of personal piety could be attempted. This 
sequence was inevitable and right.. The latest phase is to a 
great extent a post-war development. A feature of it is the 
number of books which have been written for the guidance 
of members of the English Church, and of translations into 
English of the works of foreign authors. In a bibliography 
attached to a treatise on the whole subject which has recently 
appeared,* out of just over two hundred books no fewer than, 
eighty belong to the present century. And among the 
remainder, which are, for the most part, foreign, there are a 
good many which have recently been translated into English. 

It must be admitted that these books are not easy reading. 
The modern writers seem unable or unwilling to express them- 
selves in original language, and their books are largely com- 
posed of quotations from acknowledged masters of the subject. 
The two volumes, for example, of Pére Saudreau’s Degrees 
of the Spiritual Life would be reduced to half their present 
length if the quotations were omitted. Fr. Bede Frost, in 
the book already referred to, which is entitled to rank as the 
standard Anglican work on the subject, analyses seven of the 
best known methods of prayer. A study of these enables us 
to arrive at some understanding of what the authors mean when 
they talk about prayer. And here a word of explanation is 
necessary. All these great masters are Roman Catholic. That 
fact will naturally prejudice them in the eyes of a vast number 
of English people. But prayer is a part of religious practice 
which is common to all Christians, and only the most intense 
and indefensible form of odium theologicum could prevent 
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members of one communion from learning and profiting by all 
that another communion can teach. The Roman Catholic 
Church from the fact that her community life has not been 
interfered with, and that she has been able to utilise the contri- 
butions of different nationalities, has been in a better position 
to develop the practice of prayer. With the revival of the 
religious life in the Church of England, the necessary back- 
ground and opportunity for the production of experts has been 
provided, and notably amongst the Cowley Fathers, and the 
Benedictines of Nashdom, the revival has begun to have results 
in this direction. 

All the methods have certain features in common. In all 
of them the Bible is the starting-point of the prayer. ‘The 
subject of the day’s prayer is sometimes spoken of as the 
selected ‘‘ mystery.” This phraseology may be unfamiliar. 
Any incident in the life of Our Lord, any single detail of His 
Passion, is a mystery in this sense. It is assumed, and this 
treatment of Holy Scripture goes back at least to Origen, that 
every recorded incident or sentiment expressed in Scripture 
contains a message appropriate to every individual if he will 
set himself to unearth it. In all of them, too, the object of 
the suggested exercises is to dispense by degrees with the 
necessity for the spoken word in prayer. All the teachers 
recognise that speech is the natural way for human beings to 
express themselves, even in communion with the unseen God, 
and full allowance is made for this. But all alike are convinced 
that the fullest communion, and consequently the best prayer, 
will be achieved when speech can be dispensed with, and every 
step is directed towards this. 

Besides the progression from spoken to mental prayer, the 
disciple is encouraged to proceed from the use of the intellect 
to the employment of the affections. Discursive meditation on 
a passage of scripture is intended to give place to an instan- 
taneous appreciation of the significance of the passage, where- 
upon the affections are to be given free play, while the mental, 
as distinct from the spiritual activities are to recede. It is 
here, if one may be permitted to criticise, that full allowance 
for temperamental differences does not seem to be made. A 
common complaint which the Anglican clergyman has to face 
in leading his people to prayer is their professed inability to 
feel things. They get as far as intellectual assent to religious 
truth, but they cannot feel the presence of God, and they often 
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give up the practice of prayer because they cannot “ get it 
to work ’’ and so “‘it seems unreal.’? A temporary spiritual 
difficulty of this kind is indeed recognised by the great teachers 
under some such name as the “‘ dark night of the soul,’ but 
this is far more an occasional loss of tone which comes to the 
inmate of a monastery, than a temperamental and abiding 
attitude of one who is living in the world. After the very long 
neglect of prayer from which we have suffered, there will 
certainly be found many who cannot advance very far, and who 
must be content to do things which they know ought to be done, 
even if they seem to get little good from the doing. S. 
Alphonsus Liguori seems to have such people in his mind, 
when he makes provision for free adaptation and variation of 
his method, so as ‘‘ to make the work of prayer as easy as 
may be, provided it be done, and done well.” 

To summarise the various methods, the general plan of a 
prayer is somewhat as follows. It begins with a preparation 
which is partly a preliminary study of the chosen subject of 
the prayer, and partly the cultivation of a proper state of mind, 
by penitence and by ‘“‘ Acts of Devotion,’ that is, spoken 
petitions for various graces, the words of which can be learned 
by heart. This stage can be begun the previous evening, but 
is completed immediately before the actual time of prayer, with 
an interval of quiet during which worries, outside interests and 
preoccupations can be laid aside and the mind directed to recol- 
lection and realisation of the presence of God. This is followed 
by the prayer itself, which for beginners consists of intellectual 
considerations of the subject, always with the idea of arriving 
at a knowledge of God’s will, and concluding with some response 
of the affections to His message. For more advanced Christians 
the affections, as has been said, take an increasingly larger 
part, until eventually the stage of contemplation is reached. 
The prayer always concludes with thanksgiving and resolution, 
which is an attempt to apply what has been learned to the 
practical side of life. 

If it be objected that what is here outlined seems rather 
complicated, and ‘‘ a lot of unnecessary fuss and bother ’’ over 
‘““so simple a matter ’’ as a man’s prayers, the answer is that 
it calls for no more forethought, and far less total expenditure 
of time than a busy man will willingly give to any occupation 
which interests him and at which he wishes to do well. To put 
it crudely, it involves setting the worship of God, whose love 
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and providence and kingship he does in fact acknowledge, on 
an equal level of importance with a day’s fishing or golf. Who 
has not, to quote in all probability his wife, ‘‘ messed about 
interminably ’’ with such things as flies, clubs and balls on 
the evening before, in order to do justice to the great event 
the next morning. The great teachers of prayer are only setting 
a standard which we freely admit in regard to other matters, 
and if they seem to us to be overdoing it, it is because prayer 
is a thing to which we have not been in the habit of attaching 
much importance. 

Apart from having to make a new start along unfamiliar lines 
in private prayer, there is another difficulty which militates 
against the introduction of the element of mysticism into our 
religious practice, and that is the conventional method of 
participating in liturgical worship. This is not the fault of 
the Prayer Book services, but of the way in which the average 
person uses them. We go to church armed with a book, and 
we consider that the proper way to conduct ourselves when we 
get there is to follow the words of the service in the book 
as far as we can. This makes for formalism. It assumes that 
there is one way, and only one, in which public worship may 
be offered. “There is something to be learned here, if we would 
learn it, from the Roman Church on the one hand, and the 
Society of Friends on the other. 

The Roman conception of assisting at a service is rather 
different from the Anglican and Protestant. In order to assist, 
one must be physically present, and at certain points of the 
service one’s whole attention is required to what is being done 
by the officiants. These points are usually indicated by the 
ringing of a bell. For the rest, each worshipper is left to his 
own devices. Few, if any, habitually follow the service with 
a book. One may treat the ritual, the ceremonial, the music, 
as a kind of atmospheric background for one’s own devotional 
exercises. One may assume whatever posture is helpful and 
convenient. ‘The effect to the casual visitor may appear hap- 
hazard and even slovenly, but an effort to understand will 
probably result in the conviction that there has been more 
of personal devotion on the part of the congregation, even if 
there has been less of what the average Anglican understands 
by corporate worship. 

The Roman Church has a fine appreciation of the mentality 
of simple people. She has devised—and by saying ‘‘ devised,”’ 
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no discourtesy or scepticism with regard to the Roman theory 
of the origin of the devotion is intended—a form of devotion, 
of almost universal appeal. This is the Rosary. It is a com- 
bination of mental and spoken prayer, each reduced to its 


simplest form. ‘The spoken prayers are short and easily learned 


by heart. The subjects for meditation, fifteen in number, are 
with two exceptions scriptural incidents connected with the life 
of Our Lord. The idea is that each of these in turn is made 
the subject of mental prayer and at the same time the familiar 
form of vocal prayer is repeated over and over again. Multi- 
tudes of people turn to this devotion on all occasions. It serves 
for private prayers; it occupies them while public services are 
in progress; it sometimes fills up time for those who are not 
in the mood for listening to sermons. At first sight it strikes 
one as best adapted to the needs of those of little education and 
slight spiritual capacity, but its appeal is by no means confined 
to these. The outsider may be pardoned for two criticisms: 
first, it is open to question whether the meditation on the 
mysteries for most people ever becomes a real mental prayer; 
and secondly, whether the ‘‘ Hail Mary ’’ is the best formula 
for constant repetition. But the fact remains that this devotion 
does provide for countless Christians a means by which they may 
ascend above the world of sense, and listen for the voice of God. 
And that is true prayer. 

On the other hand the Society of Friends can teach us that 
spiritual progress is achieved in silence, a valuable lesson for 
a time when people seem to be bored and frightened if they. 
are prevented from living their life to the accompaniment of 
strident noise. It is easy to make fun of a ‘“‘ Quakers’ Meeting ”’ 
where people are supposed to sit and do nothing, but there is 
a good deal to be said for not speaking unless you have something 
to say that is worth while. Here again the outsider may find 
material for criticism. "The Friends on occasion appear to be 
apprehensive of the results of their own theory. At a funeral 
of one of their leaders not long ago, the impression made by 
the proceedings on a visitor was that the ‘‘ moving of the 
Spirit’? had been carefully arranged beforehand. There was 
no harm in this, had not the speakers obviously tried to convey 
the impression that their prepared orations were entirely spon- 
taneous. On ordinary occasions it is not unheard of for a 
congregation to disperse after worship without a word having 
been spoken. Undoubtedly silence properly used is a tremen- 
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dous source of power. ‘The borderland between ‘‘ ordinary 
prayer’ and the higher forms of contemplation is known to 
the great teachers as the Prayer of Quiet. To be able to 
dispense with talk for its own sake is recognised as a mark 
of growing understanding between friends. A place for silence 
needs to be found in public worship, if public worship is to 
assist people to pray. The silence needs to be focused. It 
must not be mere inaction. On occasion the ideal is momentarily 
reached. The presence of the Body at a funeral service, or 
still more, now that we have grown accustomed to it, of a 
cenotaph at a memorial service, has this focusing effect. Music 
played softly on an organ, not loud enough to intrude itself, 
performs the same function. In a very large church, a service 
chanted at a distance, or recited in an undertone, with no 
obligation on the part of those present to join in audibly; or 
exposition of the Sacrament; all can help to produce the 
quietude of spirit out of which prayer grows. 

The revival, as with most movements of this kind, is an 
answer to a growing need. If prayer is not universally accepted 
as a need of the age, quiet is. Many, who admit that much, 
are not clear in their minds that it is not so much quiet that 
people need as the right sort of quiet. Those who do realise 
this have not hesitated to put prayer in the forefront of the 
means of cure for the ills of this generation, for fear that people 
are unlikely to want to follow them. The movement will ga 
on as it has begun, in the quietness which is appropriate to 
it, and in which it can thrive. Even if the response to it is 
small, the revival will still exercise a powerful influence. 
Indifference, laisser-faire, inveterate distrust of the unfamiliar, 
especially in religion, operate against its rapid progress ; never- 
theless, it is a force to be reckoned with in the religious thought 
and practice of the next two or three generations. 

H. CHALMER BELL. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. 


T is just a hundred years since Balzac (1799-1850) conceived 
the plan of a Comédie Humaine, of a connected series of 
novels which should present contemporary civilisation as a 
whole. ‘The idea might daze, but could not appal. Measuring 
himself and his possibilities, conscious of genius and power, 
he dismissed his past labours, and composed wellnigh a hundred 
works conformed to the plan, purposing to add still fifty more. 
With his death, hardly premature in view of his intense and 
excessive energy, came recognition. Among his compatriots, 
despite all changes in literary fashion, his repute wanes little, 
if at all. He has his constant succession of devotees who hail 
him as the supreme master of the French novel; and also such 
readers as admire with reservations, or make protest in the name 
of ‘‘ good taste.’? And it is much the same here. For he is 
miscellaneous in his quality, as life itself is miscellaneous. A 
creative artist on the grand scale, a Titan shaping a world of 
his own and somewhat begrimed 1n the shaping, is it possible 
to be steady in the contemplation, and just in the report, of 
him? 
For the purposes of a novelist observation and imagination 
are a sufficient equipment. Possessing these faculties in the 
highest degree, Balzac had no need of master and model. 
Disciples betray their master by copying the fault rather than 
the merit. If Balzac never wavered in single and enthusiastic 
allegiance to Sir Walter Scott, it was because he discovered the 
value and importance of the Waverley Novels as history. What 
he reached in the flash or flashes of illumination to which we 
must trace the origin of the Comédie Humaine was the convic- 
tion that his to-day would presently become historical; that the 
novelist should not look backwards with romantic longing, but 
record the contemporary scene, the civilisation about him. And 
the conviction was re-enforced by still another consideration. 
It was the day of Cuvier and Saint-Hilaire. What if history, 
in the last resort, is natural history? Humanity divides itself 
into species and individuals. The Comédie Humaine were noth- 
ing if it did not comprise and present all types and callings. 
And analysis is not to be severed from synthesis. The individual 
is not isolated. Moulded by heredity and circumstance, he is 
but a component part of society, constituted by the pressure of 
the past and present needs. In short, the Comédie Humaine is 
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at once history and sociology in pictured action. It was the 
assimilation of social to natural history, this thorough-going 
determinism, that attracted the systematic eye of Taine; that 
provoked the famous essay of 1858 in which Balzac’s method 
is codified for the use of the newer generation. And, fifty years 
later, Brunetiére the austere intermitted his polemical dis- 
courses upon the burning questions of the day that he, also, 
might eulogise Balzac, this time as the man who once for all 
had defined the genre and range of the Novel by claiming for it 
the right to represent life as it is, and in its totality. 

But it is to be remembered that Balzac had no finished 
theory, or could not express it. What he gave us of the sort 
is but a prospectus, hurriedly framed to fit with actual or 
designed performance. The Comédie Humaine did not spring 
forth Minerva-like in full stature. Balzac came closest to the 
mark when he labelled his successive works simply as Etudes 
Sociales. Sworn more or less consciously to be the complete 
realist, he could not dissociate himself from his antecedents 
and previous tastes. Never to the end did he discover solid 
reason for the inclusion, as a sub-group, of his Etudes 
Philosophiques, remote for the most part in space or time, 
exotic or historical in the narrower sense. It is older work 
re-wrought, or new after the older pattern. The discarded 
prentice-work had been romanesque (we lack the convenient 
term); had depicted life as led in novels charged with adven- 
ture and sentiment. He remained of the Romantic school, 
in his own despite. Maturin and ‘‘ Monk” Lewis, Anne 
Radcliffe and Hoffmann, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and 
Fenimore Cooper, haunted him, and still would haunt. To 
the end he was fascinated by the stale trappings of romance, 
and had recourse to them without occasion. Even those 
inventory-descriptions of his, readily or too-readily overleaped 
by us, are so much romantic ‘“‘ local-colour’’ converted to 
semi-scientific uses, since habitat as well as habitude is 
revelatory. 

As a realist, Balzac looked within and without. He dis- 
covered himself multiple; spied within himself the possibilities 
and contradictions of human nature. And, turning his gaze 
outward, he found in his fellow-men like matter for wonder. 
Men are extraordinary, if other vision is used than that which 
is dimmed by the acceptance of use and wont. Ilusions are 
to be cherished, else how should we live; but, as a guide to 
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action, we must have ascertained the truth of things; have 
made our reckoning with life and discounted its promises, that 
so we may hold our own in the struggle of interests. Humanity 
is engaged in the single quest of gold and pleasure. Desires, 
appetites, passions are the staple of life, its mainspring. 
Hence come our whole weal and woe. And Balzac, in depicting 
this world of his, or our world—the closeness or degree of 
resemblance must be left to the judgment of the individual— 
is of those great naive artists who laugh and weep with their 
creatures, who love and hate them, convinced of their reality. 
His quality of vision is that of the clairvoyant, of one hallu- 
cinated. His people, as he watches them, are apt to grow, 
not a few, into monsters, much like those which the French 
Romantics and Taine, later, thought they discovered in 
Shakespeare’s world. And these monsters, these mono- 
maniacs with their fixed and urgent passions or passionate 
ideas, live intensely. Balzac has endowed them with a full 
measure of his own energy, and follows their course with an 
infectious sympathy. He admires, or almost admires, them; 
for his moral judgment is somewhat uncertain in its operation. 
He dislikes his miser Grandet, but hardly his usurer Gobseck, 
living miserly that he may order at will the fortunes of a 
thousand clients. He is—or is he not?—on the side of his 
Marsay and Rastignac, highly intelligent, unscrupulous, non- 
moral if not anti-social, and like to become successful super- 
men, as knowing life and its rules. He can erect his Vautrin, 
rebel against society, to an arch-tempter, and almost stands 
in awe of him. For in the world-arena the good mainly 
succumb. Lacking the wisdom of the serpent, or weak, they 
somehow have the show of being dupes. Virtue, to be heroic, 
needs genius. Gifted sufficiently with genius and energy, a 
man or a woman may become rascal or saint, and sublime— 
to use Balzac’s favourite word of approval—in either case. And 
heroic saints are known by the deep misery of their past and 
their lavish fruits of repentance. It is a sombre world upon 
which Balzac looks, and bids us look. Hardly more sombre, 
however, than the spectacle of life offered us by the French 
moralists, with La Bruyére at their head, observers of men 
and manners rather than moralists in our sense of the term. 
It is the view of the priest and doctor, the lawyer and the magis- 
trate, Balzac would have us know. Resenting the charge that 
his Comédie Humaine was a portrait gallery of evildoers, he 
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drew up a list of his figures irreproachable in point of virtue, 
but could not counteract the general impression. Forceful 
literature and pessimism have their way of consorting together. 

One thing more. After the English tradition, a creative artist 
may conceal himself behind his work, so far as he can; or may 
intersperse it with personal comment, if and when he chooses. 
The French tradition is less tolerant. A novelist should be 
epical, not didactic. He must not bring his notes into the text. 
It is a crime to mix the genres. Thus, one distinguished 
Frenchman complains that Balzac’s running commentary is not 
only lumbering and cumbrous, but entirely out of place. And 
another, equally distinguished, declares that we need not pay 
any regard to his political and religious opinions. These have 
little connection with the quality of his work, or the nature 
of his genius. With this last, more restricted statement, one 
can fairly agree. Such a world as that which Balzac sees 
and depicts plainly calls for sternest regulation. Strong 
governors are of need; and strong laws. But the individual can 
flout and evade all control. Society is corrupt. Beside and 
beyond human law is the divine. Our chief need and consolation 
is religion. Such, for Balzac, is the sum of the whole matter. 
That he belonged to the Catholic and Legitimist party is of 
little consequence, unless one were arguing that, as a politician, 
he looked upon religion as a useful curb to human appetite, 
as an instrumentum regni. But would that argument hold 
against a reading of Le Médecin de Campagne, Un Curé de Vil- 
lage, L’Envers de la Société Contemporaine? It has been said 
that Balzac lacks all sense of religion; but said in haste. At 
the very least it must be owned that imaginatively he under- 
stands, and sympathetically presents, religion and the genuinely 
religious. 

But the question, the unavoidable and endless question of the 
style in which the Comédie Humaine is couched? It has been 
maintained that Balzac, making the broad appeal, may well 
overlook the few who are sensitive to form. Seeking further 
excuse, one consults the page in which Théophile Gautier shows 
us Balzac in the full turmoil of his nightly workshop, improvis- 
ing, correcting, swayed by new gusts of inspiration, feverish, 
outworn. Labor improbus, surely ; and the condonation of any 
lapse in taste and style. Or one may be content to say that he 
writes best when he least applies himself to fine writing, and is 
absorbed in the drama he relates. So, he can induce us to 
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forget his style, or the need of any style. Like the Ancient 
Mariner, he has gripped, or presently will grip, and we cannot 
choose but hearken until the tale is told. Indeed, he has the 
supreme faculty of the artist, the power to breathe life into 
his creatures. The setting forth of inward and outer habit, the 
due blending of the type and the individual, the veracious 
development from given circumstance to the circumstance in- 
duced by character itself: these excellencies of Balzac’s art 
would be of no avail, did he not possess the secret, the indi- 
vulgible secret, of bestowing life. Never was such living 
portraiture, unless we turn to Shakespeare and the Saint-Simon 
of the memoirs. So acute is Balzac’s observation, so strong his 
imagination of actuality, that his people, for himself and us, 
are more lively than his or our acquaintance. 

An attempt to present the essential features of the Comédie 
Humaine, to secure a general impression, leaves small room for 
detailed examination of this or that portion. However, the 
present purpose is served if one can induce the mature to renew, 
or the young to commence, acquaintance with Balzac. Youth 
might well address itself, first, to such short stories as Le 
Colonel Chabert, La Messe de VAthée, Le Chef d’ceuvre In- 
connu, or La Recherche de l’Absolu, somewhat long drawn out, 
as if to match with the title. These two last, indeed, are to be 
found among those Etudes Philosophiques whose presence in 
the Comedy is best explained, perhaps, by reference to Balzac’s 
earlier intention to become the novelist-historian of manners 
from the Middle Ages downwards. And, thereupon, the youth- 
ful reader we suppose may explore the provinces of France 
whose types and material interests Balzac caught and set down 
for us long before “‘ regional ’’ novelists, narrowing the scope, 
chose each his own province for exclusive observation. The 
genre-pictures of Pierette or Un Curé de Tours will prepare the 
way for Eugénie Grandet, not to be surpassed save by Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary. But this is the masterpiece of a scanty 
writer, while Balzac’s masterpiece is the whole Comedy with its 
hundred scenes of various value. After Eugénie Grandet, 
Mme. Graslin (Le Curé de Village) may well detain; and the 
Médecin de Campagne, a Faust as it were who does not post- 
pone his strenuous and beneficent labours till the end of his 
career. The book is Balzac’s good deed in words. Or, if that 
be sought which is more characteristic, bearing the full mark of 
the lion’s claw upon it, there is the Ménage de Garcon, in which 
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provincials match themselves against Parisians and come nigh 
to outwit them, though Philippe Bridau is the hard-bitten man 
of the world and a “‘ monster ”’ of self-seeking. Unless, by now, 
our neophyte is fired to become an adept, is already drawn by 
the lure of that Lutetia-Paris which Balzac adored, and hated ; 
so hated that he becomes apocalyptic, moved and moving to con- 
tempt of the world and the flesh and the devil. Le Cousin Pons, 
victim of massed greed, may bring the ease of tears; but Valérie 
Marneffe and Baron Hulot (La Cousine Bette) strike the chill 
into us. And it is the same corrupt world that revolves round 
Lucien de Rubempré, whose fortunes are told in the long series 
of Les Illusions Perdues, Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes, 
La Derniére Incarnation de Vautrin. A weakling, this Lucien, 
a butterfly astray in the Maelstrom, Balzac would have us know ; 
a would-be great man from the provinces sufficient only for a 
meteor-course and ruinous crash. And Vautrin links the series 
with Le Pére Goriot, which occupies in the Parisian scenes the 
position of Eugénie Grandet in the provincial. 

It is commonly held as a first merit of Balzac’s that, in the 
scheme of life, he reduces love to its due proportions. One may 
agree, and still be left at a loss to know what are these due 
proportions. In César Bivotteau finance, and in Béatrice love, is 
the more prominent. The respective themes require it so. But 
be sure in advance that Balzac has an eye to the monetary stand- 
ing of his folk, be they lovers of any sort or loveless; and 
chooses, among love-cases, such as may best exhibit his own 
conception of woman and her lot. Jeune fille, old maid, pious 
matron, experimental Donna Juana, Balzac attends upon them, 
curious, indulgent. When his women-friends were offended by 
that Physiologie du Mariage which may still offend, he had his 
ingenious plea. If a woman errs the blame should he laid on 
her mate. And throughout the Comedy if a woman has loved 
much, he is almost ready to absolve her, non-repentant. Embar- 
rassment, hesitation, only comes when he remembers that he is 
guardian of institutions, advocate of marriages founded on 
reason. His Deux Jeunes Mariées debate the question in long 
letters to one another. Impartiality, thus, would seem to be 
secured. And nevertheless, approving Louise as one resolved 
first and last to consider social obligations, he dislikes her ; 
and reprobating Renée as careless of all save love, he adores 
her. The world-excluding, secret loves of Renée, Mme 
Firmiani, the Mme Jules of Les Treize, are after his own ideal. 

VoL. CXLII. 15 
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Their paradise is that of his desire, though he can suggest, in 
Gambara and Massimilla Doni, that lovers risk slaying the ideal 
in grasping at its realisation. But passion will have its way? 
Well, Balzac can point to an example of the grande passion 
in its very paroxysm limned in Les Chouans, an early work 
excusably included in the cycle, since the folk of the Restoration 
and the reign of Louis Philippe had witnessed, or known wit- 
nesses, of the monarchical risings in the north-west of France. 
Among dramatic situations that of hunter and hunted is of 
strongest appeal. And, for further intensity, Marie de Ver- 
neuil, aristocrat and republican spy, is rent by extreme love 
and hate of her hunted marquis. Melodrama, perchance; but 
the charge were better brought in the case of La Femme de 
Trente Ans, in which Balzac, guardian of the social interest, 
spoils an opening piece of veracious realism by adding alien 
stories, botched together to shape forth, in heightened rhythm, 
a doom of retribution. But Balzac’s grievous failure in art is 
to be found in that Lys dans la Vallée which was intended to 
be ‘‘ sublime.’’ Here is Balzac’s bad book. The subject required 
delicate, tenderest handling; and missed it. Félix de Van- 
danesse, cause of the struggle between love and duty in the 
heart of Mme de Mortsauf, exasperates. One is not consoled 
till, at the end, his claim to be a perfect lover is scornfully 
dismissed by the newer object of his devotion. 

At first sight the character of Balzac may not seem on a level 
with his genius. Or one may be struck by the contrast between 
his temperament and his principles. Good-natured, robust and 
exuberant, not a little resembling his own commercial ‘‘ drum- 
mer,’’ L’Illustre Gaudissart, he is of the bourgeois, with aristo- 
cratical opinions and a taste for the elegancies. An instinctive 
materialist, he has explored the borderland, is a mystic after 
the sort of a Swedenborg. And, materialist again, respectful of 
the spirit, he declares those to have been ‘‘ the most solemn 
hours of his intellectual life’? when he wrote Louis Lambert, 
dreamed of Séraphita, and decided upon Pére Goriot. He 
accepts the full theory of scientific determinism, and in practice 
is the devotee of voluntarism. His thorough-going pessimism 
cannot overlay his native optimism. 

But creative artists are not required to reconcile seeming 
incompatibles, to think systematically, or even—some would 
say—to think at all. Balzac was Balzac, combining contrary 
tendencies in his own personality. And he is straightway and 
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best recognisable as the man of imagination in excess and energy 
without limit. Those early declarations to his sister that noth- 
ing but glory and love could fulfil the vast room of his heart, 
that his two sole and immense desires were to be “ celebrated 
and loved,”’ are illuminative. For both purposes he is sure that 
genius, if it is to flourish and achieve its task, must found 
itself on wealth. Hence his speculations and continuous ruin. 
Printer, publisher, would-be worker of disused gold-mines; im- 
proviser of plays that fail and unsuccessful candidate for elec- 
tion as saviour of his country; he is ever inventive, disastrous, 
undaunted. At any time his financial documents must have 
rivalled the bulk of the Comédie Humaine. ‘To achieve any 
portion of this, he disappears; and emerges only to shoulder 
still newer accumulations of debt. He can but snatch time for 
letters which are mainly a statement of monetary straits. To 
excuse a long silence he pleads the necessary egoism of the 
artist. Presently he will have overcome all his difficulties. His 
forthcoming works will retrieve him from the welter of his 
affairs. Hope is the imagination of the unfortunate. With 
energy and illusions no situation is desperate. Anxiety stimu- 
lates; he best labours when most harassed. And, therewith, 
to another debauch of toil. Idealising, catching at the might- 
have-been, he portrays himself as Albert Savarus or Daniel 
d’Arthez, and remains Balzac the hard-pressed and ever 
resilient. As for the second half of the programme, in youth he 
was loved by Mme de Berny; and, mature, he loved Mme 
Hanska. Apart from Balzac we know little of either. Mme de 
Berny, elderly, maternal and protective, exchanged her love 
for friendship, and let him go. ‘The Pauline of the Peau de 
Chagrin, Mme Mortsauf of the Lys dans la Vallée, La Femme 
A bandonnée—the objective realist can use her, and the situation. 
Personally he is open and frequent in the expression of his 
gratitude. All the world may know, and Mme Hanska: she 
that is become the goal of all aspiration and endeavour, the 
due occasion to display the devout lover. And yet, in his letters 
to her, the world intrudes, and its chief concernment. The 
love-canticle must alternate with considerations of finance. Long 
ago, before the time of Mme de Berny and Mme Hanska, he 
had prophesied that death was like to come on the very eve 
of attainment. And the event almost justified the prophecy. 
He had waited and served for eighteen years, surpassing Jacob. 
At length all obstacles, even that of his debts, as he thought, 
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were removed. But his span of days contracts, contracts as 
though he owned the fatal peau de chagrin. Within a few 
months there is recovery from dire illness, marriage, relapse, 
death. Whereupon follows a scene, a Balzacian scene, of 
creditors swooping down, goods seized, and manuscripts 
scattered to serve the uses of shop-keeping neighbours. 

In the next epoch, the epoch of science and realism, Balzac’s 
kingdom was divided among successors. "wo of these, Flaubert 
and Zola, were indefeasible Romantics, even as Balzac. ‘These 
and the rest, Augier, Dumas fils, the brothers Goncourt, Daudet, 
Maupassant, differ from each other and their joint master by 
the new qualities they bring. Later, his direct influence ceased. 
By now, he is more than the leader of a school which lasted 
for a generation; is become the Balzac’ who has invested the 
modern clash of interests with the terror of ancient tragedy. 
In the presence of power, we can almost neglect the claims 
of beauty. Power has a beauty of its own. As Goethe said 
in connection with another poet of power, whatever is great 
edifies, once we are aware of it. 

GARNET SMITH. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Russia’s Economic ADVENTURE. 


"VHE first “‘ five year plan” of bolshevik Russia, lasting 
more precisely four years and three months, ended on 
December 31st, 1932. The Russian character seldom 

fails to attract the interest, sometimes the horrible interest, 
of people less temperamentally erratic. What precisely was this 
“five year plan’’? Fifteen years ago a band of politicians 
—regarded by some people as unscrupulous self-seeking adven- 
turers, by others as genuine, if misguided fanatics, by others 
again as heaven-sent saviours of their country—captured the 
government of Russia after the usual manner of revolutionaries 
who succeed in their object. A revolutionary must in the 
nature of things have something new to cry or something that 
sounds new. In the case of the Russian revolutionaries they 
hit upon the brilliantly subtle notion of substituting them- 
_ selves for the old government, grasping in their own hands the 
whole of Russia’s tangible assets, financial and industrial; in- 
eluding the disposal of all Russian lives and labour; and there- 
upon of announcing that ‘‘ the people ’’ were now freed from 
their former ‘‘ oppressors.”” Having thus usurped from the 
said people all their property of every kind, they had perforce 
to do something with it. Money is useless except as a means 
of buying things. Things to buy have to be produced; the 
labour of producing them, translated into wages, is the 
machinery for circulating both the money and the goods; and 
so on. In other words the men who captured Russia in 1917 
and promised ‘‘ the people’’ that they, the people, should 
henceforth be the masters of what they, the revolutionaries, had 
just captured, had to set about organising within Russia a 
system of work and wages such as should give to the said 
people food and homes. 

Having in their own words abolished ‘“‘ capitalism’’ they 
had in effect to evolve a new form of capitalism bounded by the 
frontiers of Russia. Obviously no band of men, even clever 
men, can knock to bits an existing system on which the lives 
of 150,000,000 people depend, and then hope at their leisure to 
reconstruct that system, whether in a new form or in the old, 
without in the meantime inflicting incalculable distress. One 
can never forget the famines of the early days of bolshevik 


Russia. 
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What was the essential thing that the Moscow autocrats were 
trying to do? The people were wholly at their mercy. The 
dictators had no difficulty in reorganising existing industries, 
and in making the people do the work, as before; for the indus- 
trial workers could be given the choice (as before, and as always) 
of either working or starving. More and more work even 
could easily be organised. There is nothing easier in the world, 
other things being equal, than to expand industrial enterprise. 
One factory in Pittsburg can produce in eighteen weeks enough 
sheet glass to satisfy the needs of the entire United States for 
a year. ‘The real problem of economic life is not to increase 
production, but to keep it in check, to strike a balance between 
production and consumption, in short to keep the ‘‘ fountain ”’ 
working. If one simplifies verbal formule, the process of 
economic and financial enterprise is merely that of the fountain. 
The money circulates round and back again. In “‘ capitalist ”’ 
countries the ‘‘ capitalist’? or the person who in the first 
instance lends the money starts the process, and the borrower 
continues it by using the money for work and wages. ‘The 
money dribbles back to the lender in the form of his share 
of the profits made by the work done, and then again goes from 
him in the form of new lending. This in its crudest essence is 
the old, old system. 

In Moscow the adventurers, having captured all the assets, 
became the only possible capitalists. It is easy for a man to 
be a capitalist if he has all the money and can get all the 
labour he wants at his own price. Or is it easy after all? The 
Moscow State capitalists—fraudulent capitalists these, because 
they had stolen their capital—encountered one main snag. If 
the workers were to be fed, food must be produced. The 
peasants must produce a surplus of food enough to feed the 
town workers as well as themselves. In normal circumstances 
they do so because it profits them to do so. In contemporary 
Russia they have had to be asked, or forced, to dé so without 
the profit, and out of sheer enthusiasm for their self-appointed 
Moscow overlords who claimed that in some mysterious way 
they were reserving the profits for “‘ the people.’? Now the 
peasants were themselves in part ‘‘ the people.’’ The difference 
between the old and the new order was that in the old order 
the profits did obviously go to “‘ the people ’’; in the new order 
they did not. 


The bolshevik autocrats soon found that the Russian farmer 
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could not simply be ordered to produce surplus food when the 
old system of private gain had been abolished. Famine was the 
central problem that faced those autocrats in 1917; and in 1932 
they had not solved it. Famine has always been a recurrent 
feature of Russian life; but before the bolsheviks began their 
sway, famine was the result only of a failure in the crops. 
The striking fact of bolshevik experience is that present famine 
is artificial, not related to the crops. 

On March rs5th, 1921, speaking at the Fifth Congress of the 
Communist party, the late Mr. Lenin gave the classic warning 
to his fellow revolutionaries. He admitted the failure of their 
attempt to apply ‘‘ communism ”’ to agricultural workers, and 
advised the discontinuance of the grain levy, the restitution 
to the peasants of their right to sell their produce for private 
gain, and the encouragement of the peasant to do so. ‘That 
warning was one of the main motives of the new Economic 
Policy. But neither the men who have taken possession of 
Russia nor any body of directors can blow hot and blow cold 
without confounding themselves. The men of Moscow had 
started from the hypothesis that all the capital was to remain 
in their own hands, that all the profits made by Russian labour 
should go to them to be redistributed according to their sweet 
will, When they found that their dogmas did not work, and 
began to mix the principles of old-time private ‘‘ capitalism ”’ 
with their new theories of public capitalism concentrated into 
their own hands, they began, as it were, to lose direction and 
to land themselves in a muddle. Alternating policies of 
bolshevik compulsion and ‘“‘ capitalistic ’’ freedom were applied 
to the peasants. Under the beneficent influence of the New 
Economic Policy the peasants became contented and prosperous, 
but the Moscow overlords detected therein a possible danger 
to themselves. They again reversed their policy and attempted 
to eliminate individual peasant prosperity by “‘ collectivising ”’ 
estates and appropriating the produce at prices fixed by them- 
selves. Peasant resistance was met by drastic penalties, the 
only effect of which was still further to reduce agricultural 
productiveness. 

In the eighth, and unfortunately the last, of the illuminat- 
ing series of studies on Russian economic conditions issued by 
the Birmingham Bureau of Research (January 1933) we read : 
“In the sphere of agriculture, the fruits of this policy are 
at hand. The fields in Russia have never been as overrun with 
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weeds as they are this year. In some regions, flour is un- 
obtainable even at a price one hundred times higher than in 
pre-war days. Throughout the country, the supplies of meat, 
milk and butter are very scarce and there is an acute shortage’ 
of bread and potatoes. ‘The Russian peasant holds that ‘ the 
fate of crops is in the hands of God, but famine is the deed of 
man.’ By this he means that it is possible to avert a famine 
even in the face of a crop failure. To-day, the Russian popula- 
tion is experiencing a famine without failure of crops.”’ 

The simple fact appears to be that whereas. the town worker 
must do the work assigned to him if he is to be fed, the 
peasant farmer himself and his family need never starve. The 
proof that the Moscow dictators cannot fulfil their own plans 
is given by the peasant, for an experience of fifteen years 
has proved that the peasant will not produce surplus food above 
his own requirements unless he gains thereby, unless, that is, 
he is allowed the personal freedom and the personal rights 
vouchsafed him by the old capitalist system which the 
bolsheviks are still trying to supersede. Hence it is that the 
first ‘‘ five year plan ’’ succeeded (of course) in building new 
factories, installing new plant, increasing industrial production ; 
hence also that in spite of increasing wages, the ravages of 
famine could not be held off. Wages are useless if there is no 
food to buy. It is the purely financial aspect of the five year 
plan that reveals the bolshevik irony in its clearest form. ‘The 
government has paid nominally high wages and at the same 
time has offered high rates of interest to get the money back 
from the people as loans. One of the illuminating facts revealed 
by the results of the first five year plan is that the loans raised 
fell short by some 33 per cent. of the loans ‘‘ planned,’’ while 
the money that went out as wages soared ever higher and 
higher. The “ fountain ’’ in fact was not working well. It 
is therefore a commonplace of bolshevik financial ‘‘ thought ”’ 
that in the next plan better attempts must be made both to 
lower wages and to bring them back to Moscow in the form 
of loans: in other words, to produce a better working model 
of the humdrum capitalist fountain. They will thus again be 
blowing hot and blowing cold. The day will inevitably come 
when the resilience of the men who have captured Russia will 
spend itself and Russia will be freely restored to the simple 
bad old system of competitive private capitalism: bad, but the 
only practical system, and not so bad either. 
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The economic failure of the adventurers who captured Russia 
in 1917 is, however, not the only lesson of the five year plan. 
There is something more serious, more sinister, that follows 
from it. On January 7th, 1933, Mr. Stalin made the first 
statement on policy he had made for eighteen months. As often 
before, when bolshevism was faced by problems at home, his 
tactic was to parade the bogy of aggression from abroad: a 
dishonest tactic. But Mr. Stalin on the new occasion used it 
in a more than usually disquieting form. He stressed the need 
of more and more armaments as the central motive of industrial 
expansion and boasted of Russia’s huge armed power directly 
resulting from the first ‘“ plan.’’ According to the figures 
supplied by Moscow to Geneva, Russian expenditure on arma- 
ments between 1923 and 1930 had been nearly trebled 
(392,000,000 roubles in 1923-4; 1,125,000,000 roubles in 1920- 
30). Failing in their attempt to enslave Russia, these men seek 
to confound the issue at the risk of plunging Russia into war. 
Is “‘ saviours of their country ”’ their true measure? 


THe BETTER Prospect In GERMANY. 


It is as yet nothing more than what the Germans call a Stim- 
mung, an atmosphere or a feeling that the better times are at 
hand; but the psychological change discernible in Germany is 
one of the remarkable facts of the historic winter of 1932-3. 

The process, as now becomes clear, began at the end of May 
last when Dr. Briining fell from power. With him there passed 
the necessity for any further continuance of the Stresemann 
policy, because the result of the then pending Lausanne Con- 
ference was a foregone conclusion. The danger that then 
emerged was that Germany might swing to the opposite extreme 
from the Stresemann tradition and attempt a complete and 
sudden rupture of the Versailles relationships. Herr Hitler 
showed his sense of his own strength by making it known that 
he would never accept a share of responsibility in a coalition 
government, even though the actual strength of parties at the 
moment did not entitle him to expect anything more. It was 
easily diagnosable that he was gambling on full dictatorship. 
His friends openly hoped that the Lausanne Conference would 
fail, so that the Nazis could ride the resultant German storm 
into full power. But the very nature of the situation fought 
against him. The Ministerial crisis in Berlin had to be settled 
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at the end of May, before the Lausanne Conference took place ; 
and Herr Hitler, though the leader of the strongest Reichstag 
party, had decided against coalition and was therefore ruled out 
as a possible Chancellor. 

The acceptance by Herr von Papen of the President’s invita- 
tion to form a Cabinet of ‘‘ national concentration ’’ proved 
to be the turning-point in the affairs of Herr Hitler; for Herr 
von Papen and his “‘ Ministry of Barons,’’ virtually governing 
without any of the democratic machinery, attracted the approval 
of many of those disgruntled Germans who had before thrown 
in their lot with the Nazis merely because they were tired and 
exasperated by the Stresemann-Briining correctitude in diplo- 
matic policy abroad and in parliamentary methods at home. 
The new elections were fixed for July 31st, by which time the 
Lausanne Conference had disappointed Nazi hopes, as it were, 
by fulfilling German hopes. 

Herr von Papen, deriving his power from the personal pre- 
dilection of President von Hindenburg, was thus given an oppor- 
tunity of creating an enthusiastic following in Germany. His 
performance, by contrast, was disastrous. He did nearly every- 
thing that was either unfortunate or tactless, and therefore 
could not take advantage of the opportunity presented to him 
by the Lausanne Convention. It was left to General von 
Schleicher to accomplish what Herr von Papen had so curiously 
failed to accomplish. In one sense the von Papen interlude 
was never likely to be more than an interlude, for the moving 
spirit that really overthrew Dr. Briining was General von 
Schleicher, the Head of the Political Department of the Reichs- 
wehr Ministry. General von Schleicher at that time made no 
secret of his fear that Dr. Briining’s grim attempt to achieve 
national solvency at any cost in discomfort to the German 
people would give the Nazis their opportunity, and it was he 
who began to exert pressure upon President von Hindenburg 
for the virtual dismissal of Dr. Briining. Dr. Briining played 
into his hands by his curiously unimaginative project for dis- 
possessing the bankrupt landowners of East Prussia and hand- 
ing over their estates to the unemployed; for President von 
Hindenburg, himself a landowner in East Prussia, and at that 
very time spending a holiday in his native East Prussia, fell 
an easy prey to those friends of his at home who begged him 
not to sanction the Briining scheme. 


The President’s choice of Herr von Papen was openly due to 
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his personal inclination. His inclination could not have led 
him to a more unfortunate choice. Herr von Papen had been a 
member of the Prussian Diet since 1921, was the largest share- 
holder in the Centre party’s organ, Germania, and was prob- 
ably the most unpopular member of the Centre party anywhere 
to be found in the country. He had some difficulty in forming 
a Cabinet. Dr. Briining, a member of the same Centre party, 
uncompromisingly refused the portfolio of Foreign Affairs; 
and it was not until Freiherr von Neurath was personally sum- 
moned by the President from the London Embassy that the post 
could be filled. General von Schleicher took the portfolio of 
Defence. 

At the very outset of its course the von Papen Cabinet found 
itself in rough water. It had a remarkably general bad Press 
both at home and abroad. The Centre party proclaimed a deter- 
mined opposition. A decree.of June 17th, which cancelled the 
Brtining decree of March 17th by restoring to the Nazis the 
right to wear uniform and to hold meetings anywhere in Ger- 
many—this in an attempt to placate the Nazis—had the dual 
effect of releasing the most bloody disorder throughout Germany 
and of infuriating the States, especially of South Germany, 
who protested against interference with what they regarded as 
their right to decide for themselves what uniforms and what 
meetings to allow. The Baden Government promptly forbade 
the wearing of uniforms; the Bavarian Government retained its 
ban on the wearing of uniforms and the holding of meetings; 
Hesse reimposed the like ban which it had formerly of its own 
will revoked. 

By June 29th Herr von Papen bowed to the storm by issuing 
a revised decree to the effect that political organisations not 
forbidden by law might wear uniforms, with the proviso that 
where the Federal States diagnosed a danger to the peace 
they might forbid, in specific cases and in specific places, the 
holding of meetings, the forming of processions or the wearing 
of uniforms. The appearance of weakness thereby added 
to him did not improve his prestige. German opinion was 
further irritated by the fact that President von Hindenburg 
dissolved the Reichstag the day after the Cabinet had been 
formed. The reason for that action simply was that not a single 
member of the Cabinet was a member of the Reichstag, and the 
Reichstag, moreover, was frankly hostile to the Cabinet. The 
prevailing disorder soon swelled into spectacular dimensions 
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and gave to Herr von Papen the opportunity for adding mistake 
to mistake. On July 17th the Nazis flouted the Prussian police, 
formed a procession and marched to the Communist quarter 
in Altona, a suburb of Hamburg. In the resultant street battles 
a dozen people were killed. The effect thereof upon Herr von 
Papen was typical. He reimposed the ban upon open-air 
processions and demonstrations, but not upon indoor meetings 
or upon the wearing of uniform. ‘Three days later, by Presi- 
dential decree, he appointed himself Reichs-Commissioner for 
Prussia, gave himself dictatorial powers, declared a form of 
martial law in Berlin and in Brandenburg, removed from office 
the Socialist members of the Prussian Ministry and appointed 
Dr. Bracht, the Mayor of Essen, to be Deputy Commissioner 
using full powers on his behalf. Late in the same day he went 
on to depose the whole Prussian Cabinet, suspended certain 
officials, and arrested the Chief of Police himself. His effect 
upon the South German States was typified by the threat of 
the Bavarian Centre party to restore the monarchy by calling 
Prince Rupprecht to the throne. On July 23rd Herr von Papen 
made a personal journey to Stuttgart to assure the South States 
that he would not interfere with them as he had with Prussia. _ 

In two months Herr von Papen had plunged Germany into 
a state of grave disorder. The Nazis openly claimed the right 
to shoot or to hang those who opposed them, on the hysterical 
argument that Nazism was not a political party but a sacred 
national uprising to oppose which was a crime. ‘The July elec- 
tion. campaign in some places must have looked like the filming 
of a gangster story in Hollywood. On the election day itself 
25 people were killed in various parts of the country, and 420 
people were arrested in Berlin alone for disorderly behaviour. 
On the day following the election certain unpleasant incidents 
took place in Konigsberg, where Nazi hooligans murdered in 
cold blood several Socialists, Communists and Jews. The 
Government thereupon decided to take drastic action to put 
down what now amounted to a state of terrorism. A decree was 
passed to set up summary courts to deal with political offences, 
and to impose the death penalty for political murder or for the 
possession of firearms. 

The decree came into force at midnight, August oth-roth. At 
1.30 a.m. of August roth a strikingly foul murder was com- 
mitted at Gleiwitz, where a Communist was dragged from his 
bed and murdered by armed Nazis in the presence of his wife 
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and family. A special summary court sitting at Beuthen on 
August 22nd sentenced five Nazis to death for that outrage. 
Immediately Herr Hitler took up the cause of the condemned 
Nazis, informed them that their release would be a matter of 
honour to the whole Nazi party, issued a manifesto in the 
Volkischer Beobachter virtually declaring war on Herr von 
Papen, whom he described as ‘‘ the executioner of the fighters 
for national freedom.’’ Herr von Papen took up the challenge 
by suppressing a Nazi paper, Angriff. 

Feeling became more inflamed day by day, and Herr von 
Papen again decided to bow to the storm. On September 2nd, 
in his réle of Reichs-Commissioner for Prussia, he contrived 
to satisfy the Nazis and others (for even the parties of the Left 
were opposed to the execution of the death penalty), and at the 
same time theoretically not to stultify the decree of August roth, 
by commuting the death penalty into imprisonment for life on 
the ground that as the decree did not come into force till mid- 
night and the crime was committed at 1.30, the culprits may 
not have heard of the decree. The pretext would not bear 
realistic examination. ‘The real interest of the matter was that 
it illustrated the demoralisation that had come over a country 
where a clear case of murder could not be met by the ordinary 
penalty without producing a condition of still worse disorder. 
The machinery of law and order had broken down. 

Herr von Papen really “‘ touched bottom ’”’ in his personal 
disaster when on September 12th the reassembled Reichstag 
presented a spectacle of muddled farce hardly equalled in the 
history of any parliament in any country. Little business 
could be done as a result of competitive ignorance of parlia- 
mentary procedure displayed by the Chancellor and by his 
opponents, the Nazis. The House did contrive to vote on a 
motion of confidence, as a result of which 32 votes were cast 
in favour of the Government and 512 against—a Governmental 
‘‘ defeat ’? unparalleled in the annals of the Reichstag. Nor 
did it matter. During a short adjournment, resulting also from 
a muddle in procedure, Herr von Papen took the opportunity 
of rectifying one of his customary lapses of memory. He 
happens to be an absent-minded man. A few days before 
the Reichstag met, he had taken the precaution of obtaining 
the President’s signature to a decree dissolving the Reich- 
stag, for use in the event of unpleasantness when the Reichstag 
did meet. He forgot to take it with him when he went to the 
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House on September 12th. During the half-hour’s adjourn- 
ment above mentioned he dashed away to retrieve the precious 
document. When he returned the Nazi Speaker refused to 
allow him to speak: that also being an unconstitutional 
measure, due to the Speaker’s ignorance of the rule that the 
Prime Minister of the day must always be allowed to speak in 
the House. Herr von Papen, unabashed, retreated from the 
House and surreptitiously planted the Dissolution Decree on 
the Speaker’s blotting-pad as he went out. ‘Thereafter Herr 
von Papen lightly progressed from one exhibition of unco- 
ordinated frivolity to another. New elections were announced 
for November 6th; but Herr von Papen in the meantime 
announced his intention (in a speech he delivered at Munich on 
October 12th) of altering the Constitution with a view to pro- 
viding that if a government were defeated in the Reichstag, 
that government need not resign nor in any way be affected. 
Could nonsense go further? ‘To amend democratic machinery 
with a view to robbing it of its democratic value would be to 
emulate Lewis Carroll’s baker who “ could only bake bride- 
cake—for which, I may state, no materials were to be had.’’ | 

Herr von Papen left nothing undone that he ought not to 
have done. He even announced at a Stahlhelm meeting which 
took place at the end of October that the object for which the 
Stahlhelm had fought for thirteen years was not far from 
realisation. As the Stahlhelm’s object was the restoration of 
the Hohenzollerns, a stupidity that would pass the bounds of 
human patience to forgive, Herr von Papen contrived to add 
confusion abroad to confusion at home as his peculiar contribu- 
tion to the joy of nations. Indeed the essential réle fulfilled by 
him in the history of our time was to symbolise the very depth 
of the great depression, economically, politically and finan- 
cially. He was indeed warned by the President of the Reich- 
stag, Dr. Luther, on November 13th, that one of his projects 
would endanger the stability of the currency. 

Dr. Briining had been the last representative of a patient 
Germany attempting the impossible task of combining the 
Stresemann policy abroad with the orthodox policy of attain- 
ing national solvency by means of bottomless sacrifices at home. 
Herr von Papen, the fortuitous symbol of Dr. Briining’s failure, 
was faced with an opportunity and a responsibility which 
demanded a delicacy of touch and a sense of restraint if a 
psychological break-down was to be averted. Instead he behaved 
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like the proverbial bull in a china shop, and the only wonder 
is that he survived five and a half months in the Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

The election that duly took place on November 6th was of 
no consequence. ‘The Nazis lost 35 seats, from which fact it 
emerged that German opinion looked less and less to Herr 
Hitler for guidance through the difficult times. After the 
election Herr von Papen’s position became rapidly untenable, 
because the rising tide of general hostility to himself made it 
impossible for him to continue to maintain even the fiction of 
“national concentration.’”? He resigned on November 17th, 
his own Ministers one and all refusing any longer to serve 
under him. 

A fortnight passed before a new Chancellor could be found, 
the main interest of the negotiations centring on Herr Hitler’s 
refusal of President von Hindenburg’s invitation to form a 
government on principles agreed in advance. Herr Hitler found 
himself hoist with the petard of his own past speeches, demanded 
in effect that he be given unrestricted powers, including the 
power to dissolve the Reichstag and to exercise the President’s 
rights under Article 48 of the constitution. The harassed, aged 
Preadent firmly refused.  ‘‘ cannot,”’ he said, “‘,.give the 
leader of a party my Presidential powers, and, because such a 
Cabinet would be bound to develop into a party dictatorship and 
increase the state of tension prevailing among the German 
people, I cannot take the responsibility for such a thing before 
my oath and my conscience.”’ 

Herr Hitler even refused to conform with a subsequent pro- 
posal of General von Schleicher that a ‘‘ winter truce ’’ be 
arranged with the Reichstag, although the Centre, the German 
People’s and the Bavarian People’s parties had already agreed 
to that proposal. On December 4th, therefore, General von 
Schleicher was appointed Chancellor. 

In one sense the new Chancellor’s problem was easy. After 
Herr von Papen, a slight show of tact and reason would go far 
to win popular favour. General von Schleicher soon showed 
that he was capable of both. He had no political background 
of his own. A soldier, born of soldiers, he had spent ten of 
the first post-war years in the Ministry of War. He was 
known to be ambitious, but fortunately one of his chief ambi- 
tions was to combat unemployment by improving trade. He 
had the common sense, and took the trouble, first of all to create 
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a harmonious atmosphere. He consulted the trade unions. He 
showed respect for the constitutional authorities of the Reich- 
stag. The passage on December goth of a Nazi Bill providing 
that on the death or ‘‘ hindrance ”’ of the President, the Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court should act as head of the State had 
the incidental effect of reviving a general sense that the Reich- 
stag was again a working reality. The simple object of that Bull 
was to avoid the danger of any President nominating his own 
successor. On every hand signs appeared of a new tranquillity, 
the calm that followed the storm. The fact that the parties of 
the Left voted for the Nazi Bill was an indication of a new 
temper. General von Schleicher skilfully encouraged it. 

Inasmuch as at the turn of the year it looked as if General 
von Schleicher was well established in popular German esteem, 
and appeared to have a good chance of figuring in history as 
the prosperity-Chancellor, his initial views and general policy 
deserve to be studied in some detail. He broadcasted a statement 
of policy on the evening of December 15th to all German stations. 
He began by asking to be considered, not as a soldier, but as a 
trustee. He at once declared that the government’s programme 
had only one item in it, namely the provision of work. 
He promised that the Reich would negotiate the current 
financial year without new taxes or further salary cuts, 
and explained that a Reich Commissioner would be appointed 
for the exclusive purpose of creating work and financing it with- 
out inflation. He said he was neither a “‘ capitalist’? nor a 
““ socialist,’ but was disposed to do whatever would lead to 
immediate work. He professed a general friendship with all 
foreign countries, rebutted the charge that Germany’s object 
was re-armament, and afhrmed by contrast that if other coun- 
tries would do the same, Germany would at once ‘‘ arm our 
forces with knives and cardboard shields.’’ But, as if to show 
that a politician cannot avoid a measure of mischief, even in 
the midst of constructive work, he affirmed his belief in military 
training, in conscription, in the army—‘‘ the symbol of that 
German unity which is essential if Germany is to regain her 
former greatness.’’ Is it not obvious to General von Schleicher 
that the idiotic German army of 1914 was the ruin of Germany, 
as of many other countries? 

GEORGE GLASGow. 
January 15th, 1933. 
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BNGLAND. BEFORE THE. WAR,” 


Professor Halévy, as everybody is aware, has been at work 
for a generation on a panoramic survey of the life of the British 
people in the nineteenth century. When the first three volumes 
had brought the narrative to 1841, he interrupted the chrono- 
logical sequence by turning his attention to the last twenty 
years before the world war. The first volume of this massive 
Epilogue, as he calls it, covered the years 1895-1905, and the 
second continues the tale up to August 4th, 1914. It is no 
disparagement to the earlier volumes to say that the latest instal- 
ment of this monumental enterprise is not only the most interest- 
ing but the most masterly of them all. For the issues discussed 
in its pages are still pulsing with life; the world is still stagger- 
ing under the catastrophe whose approach is traced with as 
much care as the domestic problems of the time; and the author 
is armed at all points for his onerous task. There is not one 
of his English readers, however well informed, who will not 

*Blie Halévy : Histoire du Peuple Anglais an XIX® Siecle. Epilogue. 
Vol. II. Vers la ‘Démocratie sociale et vers la Guerre (1905-1914). Librairie 
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find something to learn in these thoughtful and documented 
chapters. He is equally at home in the three main departments 
of domestic politics, economic problems, and foreign affairs ; 
and his acquaintance with many of the men and women who 
were making the history that he relates adds freshness to the 
colours of his picture. 

Standing above and outside the battle, Professor Halévy 
is able to detect and to measure the direction and significance 
of the political and social movements more clearly than those 
who lived in the midst of them. The brief preface repeats and 
elaborates the sub-title of the volume. England, he reminds us, 
was simultaneously racing towards social democracy and 
towards war—with the same rapidity. Our party quarrels, he 
argues, must not be taken too seriously. Outwardly the 
Unionists stood for resistance to socialism, the Liberals for con- 
cession. In reality both parties had lost their historic character 
and yielded more or less reluctantly to the pressure of the 
masses. In like manner, the Unionists appeared to be the party 
of war, the Liberals the party of peace. Yet both parties, 
neither of whom wished for war, accepted the demands of the 
Admiralty arising from the growth of the German fleet. Nous 
racontons un drame de la fatalité. This subordination of indivi- 
duals to impersonal forces gives the years described in the 
Epilogue their peculiar place as a distinct parenthesis between 
the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. 

Having thus mapped out his ground in broad outline, the 
author plunges into the stream of events which followed the 
return of the Liberals to power at the close of 1905. The British 
people, he declares, were sick of “‘ the policy of prestige and of 
costly victories,” and many influences, positive and negative, 
went to the making of that resounding triumph. Its deeper 
character is summarised in a pregnant sentence: The election 
of 1906 looked like a victory for Free Traders and Noncon- 
formists, but in reality it was the victory of the working man. 
Campbell-Bannerman was our first democratic Premier, and the 
new Parliament proceeded to carry through a number of valu- 
able social reforms. ‘The Professor, in his cool and detached 
way, approves of this legislation and of the spirit from which it 
sprang. He emphasises the importance of Lloyd George and 
Winston Churchill as the two “‘ new men’’ who possessed the 
fire that Asquith lacked and were determined to drag the 
country along the road to democracy, stimulated rather than 
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dismayed by the shrill outery of the traditionalists and vested 
interests. Their réle became all the more important when 
Campbell-Bannerman was succeeded by Asquith, ‘‘a great 
Parliamentarian rather than a great man’”’; and the Budget 
struggle of 1909 made the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the man of the hour. “Il remplissait, il encombrait l’histoire 
de son temps et de son pays.’’ Both men, he adds, passed over 
to the “‘ war party ’’ in 1911, one for ever, the other for a time. 
The campaign for women suffrage, which is treated at great 
length in connection with the general movement for sex equality 
and emancipation, takes its place as another illustration of the 
march towards democracy. 

Professor Halévy approves Liberal policy in South Africa 
and India; but he writes with less sympathy of the foreign 
than of the domestic or Imperial record of the Liberal Govern- 
ments which ruled us for ten years. The elections of 1906, he 
declares with truth, were a condemnation of Imperialism. How 
then was it that British policy remained unchanged? Chiefly, 
he replies, because the Imperialist group held the key positions 
in the Cabinet. He accepts the popular distinction made at the 
time between the Imperialist triumvirate, Asquith, Grey and 
Haldane, and the rival leaders who had been called Little 
Englanders and pro-Boers. He is too well informed to share 
the delusion common in foreign countries that Edward VII was 
the real inspirer of our policy, and indeed he protests against 
the exaggerations of his virtues current in England for some 
time after his death. ‘The historic importance of the military 
and naval reforms initiated by Haldane and Fisher is fully 
grasped. On the crucial question of the political significance 
of the Anglo-French military conversations begun in 1906, he 
shares the view now generally held. ‘‘ No treaty of alliance 
between the two Governments. No military convention. But 
an understanding equivalent, or almost equivalent, to an 
alliance between Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay ; and an 
understanding between the War Offices of London and Paris 
going more into detail than many military conventions.” 

He does not, however, blame the Foreign Secretary, whom 
he describes as a moderator disinclined to adventure, nor his 
official advisers, for continuing instead of changing a policy 
based on the tradition of the balance of power. ‘‘ Do not let us 
speak of a policy of King Edward nor of a policy of Sir Edward 
Grey if we mean by that a policy imposed by either of them 
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on the Foreign Office. There was a policy of the Foreign Office 
with which the convictions of the King and the Minister were 
in harmony—a policy in fact dictated by circumstances, against 
which it was useless to rebel.’? Germany tried to break the 
ententes forming around her, and merely succeeded in 
strengthening their ties. No man and no brilliant improvisation 
could have modified the course of history in those critical 
years. ‘‘ The system is the automatic response of Europe 
to the increase of German power.’? Thus British policy 
was determined rather by the Wilhelmstrasse than in Downing 
Street. 

The chief events in the domain of foreign affairs from Alge- 
ciras to the World War are described and analysed in the light 
of the latest evidence derived from the British, French, German 
and Austrian documents. It is a story of. ever-increasing 
intimacy between the members of the Triple Entente, culminat- 
ing in the Mediterranean Agreement of 1912, the Grey-Cambon 
letters, and the Anglo-Russian naval negotiations of 1914. ‘The 
Agadir crisis had left its mark. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
continued to declare that we were free to intervene or to remain 
neutral in a Continental war; but the measures of the Govern- 
ment are described by the author as having no sense except in 
view of the eventuality of war with Germany. For Nicolson 
and Crowe, though not for their chief, the difference between 
the policy of entente and the policy of alliance is described as a 
matter of words. The system of armed peace, he declares, was 
a labyrinth in which it was difficult for the actors to find their 
way. We find, however, no denunciation of the men who 
carried on their secret diplomacy, no contrast between guilty 
statesmen and innocent peoples. ‘‘ Cherchons ici des responsa- 
bilités collectives et populaires plutét qu’individuelles et 
gouvernementales. Les gouvernements sont entrainés par les 
peuples.”’ In a striking phrase he asserts that in declaring war 
against Germany we bowed to fate rather than made ourselves 
its active accomplice. Every student of war origins regards the 
gigantic problem of responsibility from a different angle. If we 
accept Professor Halévy’s picture of impersonal forces playing 
havoc with the lives of men in an unorganised world, we shall 
find new cause to labour for the strengthening of the League 
of Nations and other instruments designed to limit and ulti- 
mately to abolish the unchecked reign of force. 


GP. eS 
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THE BUDDHA AND THE CHRIST.* 


Any work which comes from Canon Streeter’s pen is certain 
to be marked by sound scholarship, lucid exposition and sugges- 
tive thought. These qualities are characteristically displayed 
in his Bampton Lectures on The Buddha and The Christ. Intro- 
ducing the subject by dealing with Science and Religion on the 
lines more fully set out in his book entitled Reality, Canon 
Streeter proceeds to compare and contrast Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity as the two most divergent types of spiritual and world 
explanation to be found among the great Religions. He traces 
the development of these two widely influential Faiths in an 
exposition which is made all the more valuable by his careful 
study of Buddhism, not only by means of its literature, but by 
close investigation during journeys in the East. Dealing in 
succession with the outstanding concerns of religion the author 
brings out in clear relief the profound differences between the 
answers that are given by these two great Faiths. He finds, 
however, among the developments of Buddhism, especially the 
more recent movement in Japan, notable marks of an approxi- 
mation by which Buddhism shows the influence of ‘‘ the example 
and the stimulus of Protestant Christianity.’? For example, 
he calls attention to the reproduction all over Japan of Christian 
institutions, the adoption of popular Christian hymns with the 
substitution of the name of the Buddha for that of the name 
of Christ, and, above all, to the way in which ‘‘ the Christian 
word ‘ love’ is replacing the older Buddhist word ‘ pity ’ as the 
name of the chief of virtues’ (pp. 109-I0). 

All this is significant. Yet in themselves such approxima- 
tions and the power of both Religions to contain similar virtues 
and to absorb certain common elements of universal religion do 
not appear to lead us very far. For, after all, Buddhism if it is 
to maintain its identity must needs remain a fundamentally 
self-centred religion, while Christianity seeks to emancipate men 
from self-centred concern by bringing them to apprehend and 
respond to the love of God as personal, and thereby to a life 
which is fundamentally social, emphasising the real value of the 
life that now is, instead of treating it as an illusion to be 
surmounted. Buddhism seeks the suppression of desire while 
Christianity seeks to elevate and transform desire by the supre- 


* The Buddha and The Christ. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. Macmillan. 
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macy of love. A deep-seated antagonism must, therefore, remain 
so long as the two Religions remain each in its own distinctive 
ground. The process of sympathetic appreciation of the elements 
of truth contained in Buddhism will undoubtedly go forward by 
means of mutual intercourse and by the joint facing of the 
realities of human life. Yet it may be confidently asserted that 
religious experience in contact with the manifold facts and 
claims of human life must tend to the prevalence of the 
measured optimism of Christian faith over against the 
pessimism of Buddhism, if religion is to survive and to increase 
its power of interpreting human life as a reasonable and satis- 
factory whole. The careful study of this book, which it deserves, 
will foster this conclusion. J. Se 


CORNISH SEAFARERS.* 


Here is another pleasant book which may be read by the New 


Year fireside with Mr. Gosse’s History of Piracy as an alterna- 


tive. Mr. Hamilton Jenkin is steeped in the inner knowledge 
of Cornwall, as his able book on The Cornish Miner shows, and 
he is the honorary secretary of the Federation of Old Cornwall 
Societies, so that what he says about Old Cornish life is not only 
of great interest, but of definite historical value. That loyal 
Cornishman and literary genius, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, says 
in his Introduction of Mr. Hamilton Jenkin: 


Cornwall to-day has somehow found a group of workers, 
of whom Mr. A. K. Hamilton Jenkin is among the foremost, 
who seriously devote themselves to keeping alive an interest- 
ing, if almost defunct, language; in reviving the embers of 


ancient _ festivities, almost extinct ~in- ‘Cornwallt ae 
recapturing . . . the racial legends and household tales before 
they quite fade out. . . . But there are other records... . 


recollections of the ways, habits, and daily occupations of the 
Cornish in quite recent generations—which also, to the 
discerning reader, have the deep import of actual life, with 
its struggles, anxieties, frequent and astonishing heroism. 

.. I thank him [Mr. Hamilton Jenkin] particularly for 
having, without prejudice or parti pris, reduced the old legend 
of ‘‘ wrecking ”’ to history and proportion. 


* Cornish Seafarers: the Smuggling, Wrecking and Fishing Life of Corn- 
wall. By A. K. Hamilton Jenkin. With an Introduction by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. With eight pages of Illustrations. J. M. Dent. 
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In the present volume the author “traces the fortunes of 


those who followed the sea as their ealling . . . the rank and 
file of common seafarers, on whose grit and endurance Britain’s 
reputation as a maritime power was built.’’ First we have the 


Smugglers. They were daring fellows, though the fiercest of 
them in the eighteenth century was ‘‘ Cruel Coppinger,” not a 
Cornishman at all, but a shipwrecked Dane. The legend of his 
death, carried off by a death-ship, is appalling. But the Cornish 
smugglers were brave enough and worked in conjunction with 
Irish smugglers, though they were helped by persons of import- 
ance, by the country folk and even by the Custom house officials. 
It was regarded as an honest trade, and the same was the case 
all round the coast from Thanet to the Scilly Islands, while the 
profits in the eighteenth century were enormous. In some cases 
there was no doubt, however, that smugglers became for the 
time being pirates. By 1840 the palmy days were over, but 
“the trade ’’ lingered on till, at any rate, fifty years ago, and 
it is still a very live tradition. 

Wrecking was a very different business, since the right of 
wreck was a legal right and a direct inducement for the lords 
of certain sea-coast manors to take advantage of the goods thrown 
ashore. But the poor benefited as well as the rich, and all classes 
regarded it as a right and were sad when Sir John Killigrew 
erected the first lighthouse at the Lizard in 1619, especially since 
Sir John was reputed to come of a family of pirates. But there is 
no real evidence that the Cornishmen lured ships to their doom. 
That they were ready to take advantage of the fact of a wreck 
is clear. [he present writer has seen a substantial assembly 
waiting for a ship to be wrecked, but the captain after all saved 
his vessel. The legal right of wreck was at the bottom of the 
mischief (which was not confined to Cornwall), and, as Mr. 
Jenkin says, the law of England in the eighteenth century ‘‘ was 
a direct incitement to the callous treatment of shipwrecked men.” 
Probably the tales of the Cornish ‘‘ Wreckers’? have their 
parallels in all coastal districts. Meantime, as Mr. Jenkin shows, 
the lifeboats of Cornwall were doing the noblest service at the 
very period when “ wrecking’? was popularly supposed to be 
largely practised, and local men, as in the case of the Anson 1n 
1807, showed extreme heroism in saving the lives of women and 
children. The chapters on ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Trade’’ are 
equally interesting, and contain some very useful comments 
on the present difficult position when deep-sea trawling is appa- 
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rently the only hope of returning prosperity on a large scale 
for “the sober hard-working seafarers of Cornwall,’’ though 
long-line, crab and lobster fisheries will still flourish. 


J. E. G. pe M. 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRY.* 


Mr. C. T. Millis has devoted and is devoting a long life to the 
task of reconciling the aims of education and industry. He was 
Principal of the Borough Polytechnic Institute for thirty years— 
from 1892 to 1922—and before and after he has been on the same 
quest. The facts of the present day show that he has had a 
measure of success which has been given to few pioneers, since 
there is no doubt that to-day employers and employees in every 
industry and every trade are looking to secondary and technical 
education to aid them, and all forms of education are preparing 
young people for skilled apprenticeships. 

When Mr. Millis wrote his book entitled Technical Education: 
its Development and Aims he was intent on bringing sound 
technical education into contact with living industry and he was 
apparently, not really, preaching to a deaf world. ‘‘ Since it was 
written there has been a great change of opinion, particularly 
on the side of industry, about vocational and technical education, 
and much has been said about the closer co-operation of education 
with industry.’’? But, in fact, as Mr. Millis shows in the present 
book, in the last fifty years or more many industries and trades 
have really awakened to the need for a revival in some form or an- 
other of the apprenticeship system. It is true, as the author says, 
that what has happened is that “‘ industry itself is now waking 
up to the value of technical education and is therefore taking a 
livelier interest in it.’ But that is no new thing: what is new 
is that national education as a whole has at last realised that the 
great industries and trades are a part of a national educational 
system; that they belong to it and must play their part in 
educating young men and women for their life’s work. ‘The 
efforts of the various industries since the very date when com- 
pulsory and universal education became effective in the ’seventies 
of the last century has hitherto run parallel to the main educa- 
tional system, linked only with that system by the insufficiently 


* Education for Trades and Industries: A Historical Survey. By C 
Millis. Edward Arnold. Saeed hl ae 
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recognised work of the Technical Institutes. It is true, as Mr. 
Millis says, that technical education has exerted a beneficial 
influence on primary and secondary education; but it has an 
indirect influence. 

The great trades, such as the building and allied industries, 
the engineering and metal trades with their allied industries, 
the flour and bread-making trades, the leather and boot and shoe 
industry, the printing and bookbinding trades, the textile indus- 
tries, have one and all, as Mr. Millis shows, built up a system of 
practical apprenticeship work crowned by technical examinations, 
and in that achievement the help of technical education as a part 
of the national system of education has been very great. Mr. 
Millis has been one of the chief forces that has connected 
industry and education, and the story of his labours, beginning 
with his work as the Secretary of the Artisans’ Institute, is most 
moving. But it is clear that the efforts of industry and the 
efforts of education were, until recent years, parallel, and 
technical education was the connecting link. The hope of the 
future is that they should be part of one body with mutual 
actions and reactions. 

The work-schools founded by various great industrial under- 
takings have been showing the way. These industries take 
the children as ‘‘ leavers.’ from school and give them in the 
works a continued school life in which knowledge of a technical 
trade is combined with further literary education. Playing 
fields and physical training are part of the scheme. ‘These are 
private ventures, but the spirit of true education is there. The 
development of work-schools is one side of the case. The 
development of junior technical schools and junior housewifery 
schools by the Board of Education is another and an official side 
of the case. ‘These schools now take more than 21,000 pupils 
who are able to stay to the age of seventeen and are there- 
fore fit for the School Certificate Examination, especially if 
the Board of Education lays special stress on Group IV, which 
consists of Practical Arts. The present rule for passing the 
examination is that a pass should be obtained in (1) English 
Subjects, (2) Foreign Languages, (3) Mathematics and a variety 
of Science Subjects. The candidates must obtain a pass in not 
less than five subjects of which two can be chosen from Group 
IV, namely Practical Arts. Thus a pass in English, French, 
Elementary Mathematics and two Practical Arts subjects would 
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give the Certificate. That could be possible both in the works- 
schools and the junior technical schools. These schools must 
be worked into the general educational system of the nation. 
The School Certificate Examination would be certainly accepted 
as a first certificate by all the trades. These industries and 
trades would continue to award the higher certificates and 
diplomas (as the professions now do). But the important thing 
is to link up all young persons under seventeen by means of 
the School Certificate Examination under the guidance of the 
Board of Education. Joka G. pe, 


THE HISTORY OF PIRACY.* 


Mr. Philip Gosse, the author of The Pirate’s Who’s Who, has 
written a fascinating book on the history of piracy from the 
times of the Vikings and the Barbarossas, till that gracious day, 
March 8th, 1862, when Captain Nathaniel Gordon, the owner 
of the Erie, five hundred tons burden, was hanged in the Tombs 
prison in New York. ‘‘ He was the last white man to die on the 
gallows for the crime of piracy on the high seas.’’ That distin- 
guished rufhan was one of the group of American “ slavers ”’ 
who captured and brought negroes from West Africa to the 
United States of America. It is estimated that no fewer than 
15,000 negroes were imported in the year 1859. President Lin- 
coln, on the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, determined to 
put a stop to this immensely profitable traffic which was carried 
on, for the most part, by Northerners, and had been forbidden 
in 1808 by a law which was regarded as dead. Gordon was 
captured on the West coast of Africa with 967 negroes on board 
in a dreadful state. Great opposition to the trial and the sen- 
tence of death was raised in New York, but Lincoln knew his 
own mind and the scoundrel was hanged. 

Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak, with the help of the British fleet, 
stamped out piracy in the Malay Peninsula in 1840, after bloody 
campaigns lasting sev2n years. He was as determined as was 
Lincoln twelve years later. But the China seas have been less 
fortunate since these waters have been the cruising ground of 
organised piracy since time immemorial, and modern methods 


* The History of Piracy. By Philip Gosse. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Longmans, 
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which swept piracy away in the Mediterranean have been unable 
to do so in the Far East. Mr. Gosse gives a vivid account of the 
life and successes of the greatest of all women pirates, Mrs. 
Ching, the Chinese spouse of a pirate, who combined at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century extraordinary business and 
administrative capacity with the ruthlessness of a pirate king. 
She ruled her vast fleet with a rod of iron and protected women 
as far as she could. One of her rules was that “‘ to use violence 
against any woman without permission of the purser shall be 
punished with death.’? In 1809 she had complete control of the 
China seas, but a little later decided to make peace with the 
Emperor, break up her organisation and retire from active work. 
So she died eventually, the fate of few pirates, in peace. 
Another woman, Mrs. Lo, as recently as 1922 carried on the old 
tradition. ‘* Although both young and pretty, she won a reputa- 
tion for being a thorough-going murderess and pirate,’’ and she 
was the admiral of some sixty ocean-going junks. 

If pirates could, and can, organise their forces in the Far 
Eastern waters and achieve great success, the same could be 
done, and was done, in the Mediterranean. Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s work on The Barbary Corsairs is the classical treatise 
on that branch of history, and on the legal and international 
side of this subject the present writer contributed an article to 
the Law Quarterly Review for April 1919. It was an amazing 
fact that a Pirate State was actually recognised by the Great 
Powers of Europe until the Congress of Vienna at last con- 
demned such recognition, and its decree was carried into effect 
by Lord Exmouth in August 1816. The Barbary pirates were 
the agents of a State so thoroughly organised that the Great 
Powers of Europe entered into many formal treaties with it from 
a treaty of 1535 between Charles V of Spain and Muley Hazan, 
King of Tunis. Mr. Gosse tells again in vivid fashion the 
well-known tale, and in subsequent chapters gives us full in- 
formation about English pirates, about the buccaneers and the 
Spanish Main. Treasure Island is, as it were, an off-shoot of all 
these tales of the world of piracy. 

What is the real significance of piracy apart from wars that 
left fighting men on the conclusion of peace with nothing to do 
and with no means to subsist? ‘‘ Unjust ’’ war, in the signific- 
ance that Grotius gave to it, is hard to distinguish from 
organised piracy and when Mr. Gosse says that the modern age 
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“ seems to have done away with piracy, save in an occasional 
and bastard form,’? he forgets ‘“‘ unjust’’ war. The pirate 
in fact, in most cases, was a coward and a cut-throat, but at his 
best he represented, as Mr. Gosse says, that passion for excite- 
ment which wholly neglects the criminal nature of his particular 
form of adventure. That is the root of a type of piracy which 
it is difficult to distinguish from privateering and some other 
forms of war upon the High Seas. It is this sense of adventure 
which has endeared the best pirates to the heart of youth. 


JOE Gy pene 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN.* 


In this wonderfully illustrated book—illustrations that give 
some full idea of a great artist’s great conceptions as seen in 
the present remarkable Royal Academy Exhibition—Mr. Sidney 
Dark tells the story of Sir William Orpen’s life with definite 
relation to his work, while Mr. P. G. Konody tells the story 
of his work with a definite relation to his life. William Orpen 
was born on November 27th, 1878, the son of Arthur Herbert 
Orpen, a Dublin solicitor. The family was originally English 
and fled to Ireland after the Battle of Naseby. William Orpen 
was an artistic genius even in his youngest days. The English 
stock was always coming out in the regularity of his work 
and his great business capacity. His Irish blood showed itself 
in his perpetual boyishness and his unconventional dress. 
When he was thirteen he became a student in the Dublin School 
of Art and in those days it was prophesied that he was a future 
President of the Royal Academy, an office which he was 
destined to decline. At the age of seventeen his parents sent 
him to the Slade School in London, and in 1899 he won the 
Composition Prize with his ‘‘ Hamlet’? (which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy after his death). In those London days 
he looked like a Bohemian, but he was not one. He worked 
very hard and was not troubled about money as his father 
made him an adequate allowance. He returned to his father 
most adequate accounts of his expenditure even after his early 
marriage. 


* Sir William Orpen: Artist and Man. By P. G. Konody and Sidney 
Dark. Seeley, Service & Co. 
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In 1901, when he was twenty-three, he married Miss Grace 
Knewstub, the younger sister of Lady (William) Rothenstein. 
His portrait of his future wife is one of the most charming 
of the illustrations to the book. The marriage was abundantly 
happy but the tragedy of it was that he died in 1931 in his prime 
through sheer overwork. His carefully kept account books show 
that he had found ‘‘a steady market for his pictures while 
he was still in his early twenties, and his income was consider- 
able before he was thirty.’’ In 1908 he exhibited for the first 
time at the Royal Academy, he was made an Associate in I910, 
and was recognised at that date as one of the most brilliant 
portrait-painters of his time. 

In a sense the coming of the war in 1914 made or perhaps 
marred his career. During the first fifteen months he was 
painting portraits for the funds of the Red Cross. In May 
1916 he obtained a commission in the Army Service Corps, and 
after months of routine office work he was sent to France in 
January I917 as a major to provide, with other artists, some 
memorials of ‘‘ the trials and tribulations of the front.’’ His 
war pictures were exhibited in London in 1918. Before the 
Armistice he broke down with illness and nearly died at 
Amiens. Perhaps he never really recovered. Later he was 
commissioned to paint the scene at the signing of the Treaty, 
but he, after months of work, scraped out his portraits. The 
Peace Conference delegates appeared ‘‘ woefully common,”’ 
as compared with Lord Balfour. But he worked hard in 
Paris in 1919 and was much disillusioned. He hated war, as 
his war pictures show. He returned to twelve years of 
‘“supreme success.’’ ‘This book tells in detail his methods, 
his outlook, his devotion to work, not from the point of view 
of money but of art. His general opinions and writings, though 
remarkably interesting and though illustrating his art, cannot 
be said to be altogether just in all cases. His tender heart 
had a sympathy with the unfortunate (including criminals) 
which does more credit to his heart than his head. Misfortune 
may be deserved or undeserved. Orpen did not discriminate 
and found something to admire even in the monstrous Landru. 
Yet there was reason in this view in many cases, and Orpen’s 
tenderness for the stricken is one definite aspect of his whole 
unselfish life. He was admittedly a very great painter, perhaps 
the greatest in modern times, and his work will live beside 
that of such men as Romney. | (Ae pee sya ie 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In Foreign Policy from a Back Bench, 1904-1918,* Mr. Conwell- 
Evans turns the political papers of Lord Noel-Buxton to good 
account. It is a story of a sustained attempt by individuals and 
organised groups to influence British policy in the direction of 
preventing war and fostering mutual understanding. As founder 
and chairman of the Balkan Committee Noel Buxton was known 
all over Europe, and the first and third chapters of this interesting 
little book are devoted to his activities in the Near East. His 
mission to Bulgaria at the beginning of the conflict, which nearly 
cost him and his brother their lives, was unsuccessful, since the 
Entente Powers were unwilling to pay King Ferdinand’s price. 
Equally fruitless were the efforts to prevent England and Germany 
drifting into hopeless antagonism in the decade before the war. 
Yet no one can say that the attempts were not worth making or 
that Mr. Buxton failed in foresight, energy and tact. The 
European situation was too tangled for the British Government 
to have a completely free hand; but Mr. Conwell-Evans argues 
vigorously that Sir Edward Grey might have made a better use 
of such independence as he possessed. It is interesting to learn 
that Sir Edward Goschen, our Ambassador at Berlin, was horrified 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion House speech, which the Foreign 
Secretary had approved, and that Sir Maurice de Bunsen, our 
Ambassador at Madrid, summarised the attitude of our Foreign 
Office in the Agadir crisis as amounting to a declaration that 
France could do no wrong. The fourth and fifth chapters describe 
Mr. Buxton’s labours on both sides of the Atlantic to prepare the 
way for a negotiated settlement; and the bitter fruits of the rival 
policy of the knock-out blow may perhaps cause some of its 
champions to ask themselves whether the Lansdowne letter was not 
rather more meritorious than they thought at the time. Mr. 
Conwell-Evans writes with knowledge and vigour, and his book, 
besides being eminently readable, throws welcome light on the 
formation and expression of public opinion during some crowded 
and anxious years. 

* * * 


Some knowledge of the Indian caste system is essential to a real 
understanding of the problem of Indian reform. Indian Caste 
Customs} by Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, C.I.E., is therefore peculiarly 
welcome at the present time. Mr. O’Malley does not enter into 
the endless controversy as to the merits and demerits of the system. 
From his experience gained during a distinguished career in the 
Indian Civil Service, he describes simply and shortly ‘“‘ the working 
of the caste system in the hope of adding to the ordinary man’s 
knowledge of this peculiar form of social organisation and of 
enabling him to form a judgment of its merits and defects.’ In 
an extremely interesting chapter on the Untouchables, Mr. 
O’Malley describes their social and religious disabilities, and the 
policy of the British Government to provide equal opportunities 


* Oxford University Press. 1932. 
+ Cambridge University Press. 
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for the members of every caste. But it is only a change in caste 
outlook by the Hindus themselves which can effect any permanent 
change. ‘‘ The customs of a people cannot be quickly changed 
by official mandates.’’ The increasing impact of Western culture 
upon the Indian people and the attraction of the casteless religions 
to Christianity and Islam are potent factors in assisting the 
regeneration of an outcaste multitude. Surveying the modern 
tendency of caste practice, Mr. O’Malley declares ‘‘ that, though 
there is a certain neglect of some canons of conduct, the lines of 
cleavage between different castes have been neither obliterated 
nor obscured. ‘There is a tendency, more especially among the 
educated sections of the upper classes, to abandon or modify caste 
custom, but there is no general revolt against the system. Forms 
may be changed, but fundamentally caste remains the same. 
Those who would sweep away abuses would leave the main edifice 
intact. Even Untouchables, in all their anxiety to remove the 
stigma of birth, rarely suggest the total abolition of caste.’’ A 
reformed caste system may have many merits. But it remains to 
be seen whether a system of social and religious separatism is 
compatible with the free and equal exercise of democratic rights. 
* * * 


For eleven years, Sir Warden Chilcott was a Conservative 
member of Parliament. In 1929 he voluntarily surrendered his 
seat, being convinced that Party government was responsible for 
the depression, and determined to fight for a return of a coalition 
government. The advent of the present government to power after 
the General Election of 1931 met with his approval and Sir Warden 
is now concerned to make permanent the constitutional position 
of the so-called National Government. Political Salvation 1930- 
1932* in the main contains a series of articles, expressing his 
views, published in the Whitehall Gazette during the last two 
years. Much that Sir Warden says is plain common sense, as 
for example the ineptitude of a minority government and the 
need for united effort. But many must disagree when he declares 
that through the advent of the present Government “ at last the 
bars and barricades of the reckless Party political machine have, 
of sheer necessity, been smashed.’’ Whether desirable or not, 
this statement can have little foundation in fact. ‘Though badly 
defeated at the General Election, the Labour Party polled over 
six and a half million votes. The Parties supporting the National 
Government polled over fourteen million. If the number of seats 
were proportional to the number of votes polled, the Socialists 
would have some two hundred members of Parliament instead 
of less than sixty and the majority of the Government would be 
reduced to about two hundred. It is impossible to deny that the 
Labour Party remains one of the great Parties in the State. 
Without its support, the Government cannot claim to be national 
in the sense that it derives support from all the main divisions of 
opinion in the country. The present Government represents a 
regrouping of political parties and not the cessation of Party rule. 
Party government is still with us, as indeed it must be in a free 


Parliamentary system. 
* Benn. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In ‘“‘ Lenin,’* Mr. James Maxton has written a short account 
of Lenin’s life. Few people doubt to-day the ability of Lenin. 
‘“ Whether the personality of Lenin fails to project itself beyond 
the bounds of Russia or whether the present Russian experiments 
disappoint the high hopes placed in them by the mass of the 
Russian people, the figure of Lenin will still remain an outstanding 
one among historic persons.’? ‘The influence of Lenin upon the 
course of future events and in particular upon the future of 
Russia will be determined by his constructive work as creator of 
the Russian Bolshevik State rather than as a skilful agitator. It 
is therefore unfortunate that Mr. Maxton devotes nearly the whole 
of his book to Lenin’s work of destroying the Russian Empire. 
For some five years Lenin ruled Soviet Russia as dictator. ‘‘ In 
that short period he had controlled and directed a Revolution 
vaster than anything known in history. He had taken his nation 
out of the European war. He had quelled civil war within her 
borders. He had fought famine and pestilence. He had developed 
an economic machine to supply the nation’s material needs. He 
had established a machine of government on an entirely new 
model deriving its motive power solely from the working class.’’ 
Except for the Revolution, Mr. Maxton has little to say about 
any of these achievements. Yet on them alone will history 
determine the position of the Russian statesman and his claim 
to greatness. 

* * * 

Mr. Norman J. Davidson in his fascinating volume ‘‘ Modern 
Exploration, Sport and Travel ’’+ gives the reader an excellent 
record ‘‘ derived from personal accounts by the explorers, 
travellers and sportsmen,’’ while the many photographs, illustra- 
tions and maps will delight the students of little-known tribes 
and districts. The account of life in Baffin Land is very striking. 
The area seems at first sight as cold and barren as the moon, but 


in fact the life of man and beast is full of interest and teems with 
adventure. 
* * * 


‘* Whitaker’s Almanack ’’{ has become an indispensable work of 
reference, and the 1933 edition well maintains the standard of its 
predecessors. The ‘‘ complete edition ’’ contains over a thousand 
pages of information on almost every topic. In addition to the 
usual features there are ‘‘ many additional tables relating to Vital 
Statistics, Armaments, Social Services, Trade, Tariffs, Food 
Imports and World Production,”’ all of which are of special interest 
at the present time. ‘The Editor-in-Chief welcomes the collabora- 
tion of readers of the Almanack who “‘ are earnestly requested to 
note the first day of October as the last day for suggestions to 
reach the office.”’ 


* Peter Davies. 
+ Seeley, Service. 
{ Complete Edition, 1,008 pp.; Popular Edition, 720 pp. 


